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A Demand on the Junior College 


| EDITORIAL | 


A great corporation is construct- 
ing a unit costing $3,000,000 in our 
community. The report about the 
city is that the output, when the 
switch is turned on, will be enor- 
mous, and that few men, compara- 
tively speaking, are to be employed 
to do the work of the rod mills. An- 
other corporation in this commu- 
nity has reduced its number of em- 
ployees 50 per cent during the last 
five or six years, and, at the same 
time, because of improved machin- 
ery, has doubled its volume of pro- 
duction. This is nothing new. 
These stories can be duplicated ad 
infinitum all over the United 
States. Is there something signifi- 
cant in all this for the junior col- 
lege? 

Industry is employing a smaller 
personnel per unit of output. It is 
demanding a better trained person- 
nel, however. Several years ago em- 
ployment officers were satisfied to 
secure the high-school graduate for 
jobs of semiprofessional or tech- 
nical nature. Now these employ- 
ment officers are asking for individ- 
uals more mature and _. better 
trained than high-school graduates. 
This practice of employment offi- 
cers is becoming more and more 
evident. The professional man, 
lawyer, or doctor is also asking for 


the individual more mature and 
better “educated” than the high- 
school graduate, for his office. This 
is especially true in communities 
favored with a junior college. 
Training requirements for employ- 
ment of certain types are steadily 
being raised. The relation of this 
trend in training requirements for 
employment to the junior college is 
obvious. More young people are go- 
ing to junior college with the 
thought that graduation from a 
school of a higher level than the 
high school is the key that opens 
the door to many types of employ- 
ment. Junior college enrollment is 
certain to increase steadily, pro- 
vided the junior college offers the 
desired types of training. 

The present enrollment, aug- 
mented by the type of student men- 
tioned above in greater numbers, of 
necessity is modifying the curricu- 
lar offerings. It should not mean a 
great array of courses easy and thin 
in their nature. Rather, the courses 
in chemistry, electrical engineering, 
and accounting must be so organ- 
ized and so presented that the in- 
dividual completing them will be 
ready for an exacting job. These 
courses, so far as standards are con- 
cerned, should compare favorably 
with courses designed to prepare 
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for the upper division of the univer- 
sity. The courses should be prac- 
tical, as weil as exacting. 

There is another phase of this 
situation to be considered. The de- 
mand in society for better training 
personnel is sending individuals 
now employed back to school for 
additional training. The junior col- 
lege has a responsibility for the 
adult educational program in its 
community. In every community 
there are university graduates in- 
terested in courses of certain types, 
especially if given at the right hours 
of the day. The high school cannot 
provide these courses. Four-year 
college graduates usually seek 
courses, in this connection, of voca- 
tional nature presented on the col- 
lege level. There is no area of com- 
munity life in which the junior col- 
lege can render any greater service 
than in adult education. The high- 
school graduate not desirous of 
graduating from the junior college 
but interested in some type of spe- 
cialized training can profit greatly 
from courses organized for the 
adults mentioned above. 

The junior college must meet the 
vocational needs of its community. 
There are other ways in which it 
can enrich the life of the commu- 
nity from which it draws its support, 
but there is none any more realistic 
than this one. Moreover, the serv- 
ices of this type can be identified. 
Vocational training will continue to 
be an essential element of our edu- 
cational program. Social _ intelli- 
gence is equally important, but it so 
happens that the wheels must turn. 
Social intelligence and vocational 
efficiency complement each other in 
our society. The good citizen is both 
socially intelligent and vocationally 
efficient. He is partially vocationally 


efficient because he is socially intel- 
ligent, and he is partially socially 
intelligent because he is vocation- 
ally efficient. 

George Bernard Shaw has said 
that a good citizen puts more into 
life than he takes out of it. If the 
junior college is an asset to the 
community, it is putting more into 
the community than it is taking out. 
The junior college of the future 
will serve its community to the 
fullest extent because the commu- 
nity will demand that its investment 
in the junior college pay good divi- 
dends. 

W. W. HAGGARD 





OREGON INSTITUTE 


The Junior College of the Oregon 
Institute of Technology was accred- 
ited by the Northwest Association of 
Secondary and Higher Schools at its 
annual meeting in Spokane, April 
1936. This is a private junior col- 
lege conducted by the Portland 
(Oregon) Y.M.C.A. The junior col- 
lege was organized in 1931 because 
of the lack of facilities of higher 
education in the city of Portland 
for high-school graduates. The 
junior college is the latest program 
to be started by the Oregon Insti- 
tute of Technology. Dr. Edward L. 
Clark is the president. 





PRINCETON ARTICULATION 


Under the direction of Professor 
Carl C. Brigham, secretary of the 
Committee on Admissions, Prince- 
ton University is formulating plans 
for obtaining a more effective inte- 
gration of Princeton’s comprehen- 
sive plans of study in the junior 
and senior years with the junior 
college movement. 
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Intentions of Junior College Students 
WALTER CROSBY EELLS* 


Of a group of almost seven thou- 
sand junior college students, only 
slightly over a quarter have ever 
entered the higher educational in- 
stitution of their choice and only 
about half of these have graduated 
from this institution. Such is a 
brief summary of a study of the 
records of 6,962 students in Cali- 
fornia junior colleges who, in the 
autumn of 1929, named the higher 
educational institutions which they 
were planning to enter subsequent 
to their graduation from the junior 
college which they were then at- 
tending. Information regarding en- 
trance has been collected from the 
registrars of 159 of these higher in- 
stitutions six years later, in 1935. 

Of the students who in 1929 were 
junior college freshmen, slightly 
less than one-quarter entered the 
institution of their freshman choice, 
and only one in eight graduated 
from it. The record of the junior 
college sophomores, as might be ex- 
pected, is somewhat better, some- 
thing over one-third of them having 
entered the institution of their 
choice and almost a quarter of them 
having graduated from it. In both 
classes, however, the difference be- 
tween expectation and realization 
has been distressingly high. A fur- 
ther analysis of the situation indi- 


Stanford 
On leave, 1936- 


* Professor of Education, 
University, California. 
37, Washington, D.C. 


1Walter C. Eells, “California Junior 
College Mental-Educational Survey,” Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education, 
Bulletin, No. J-3 (Sacramento, California, 
1930), 61 pages. 


cated by these facts evidently has 
important curriculum and guidance 
implications. 

In the autumn of 1929, in con- 
nection with the California Junior 
College Mental-Educational Survey, 
over ten thousand students in the 
42 junior colleges of the state were 
asked whether or not they intended 
to continue their education after 
completing the junior college and if 
so to state the name of the institu- 
tion they expected to enter.1 Over 
eight thousand indicated that they 
expected to enter some specific in- 
stitution. In the spring of 1935, 
after all had had time to have en- 
tered and graduated from these ad- 
vanced institutions, lists of those 
indicating preferences for the va- 
rious institutions were sent to the 
registrars with the request that they 
indicate for each student whether he 
actually entered the institution, if 
so how long he remained, and 
whether or not he graduated. 

Through the _ co-operation of 
these registrars reports were re- 
ceived from 159 institutions of 
higher education in all parts of the 
country concerning 6,962 students 
who had expressed the intention of 
entering them. While of course the 
great majority of the students ex- 
pected to enter one of forty-six 
California institutions, there were 
586 students who were planning on 
continuing their education in 113 
different institutions outside of the 
state. 

A summary of the results of this 
extensive investigation is shown in 
Table I, separate reports being tab- 
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ulated for each institution which 
ten or more students expressed an 
intention of entering. This table 
shows the total number of students 
concerning whom reports were re- 
ceived, and for each class the num- 
ber who expected to enter the given 
institution, the number actually 
entering, the number who grad- 
uated, and the percentage of those 
intending to enter that actually en- 
tered. Certain summaries and per- 
centages derived from Table I are 
presented in Table II in a form to 
facilitate significant comparisons. 


FRESHMEN VS. SOPHOMORES 


The question regarding educa- 
tional intentions was asked at or 
near the beginning of the college 
year—within a month of the open- 
ing in all cases. It is quite to be ex- 
pected, therefore, that the intentions 
of the freshmen, in college less tian 
a month, would not be so stable or 
reliable as those of the sophomores. 
In most of the institutions where the 
numbers are large enough to be sig- 
nificant the percentage of sopho- 
mores realizing their expressed am- 
bition is distinctly larger than that 
of the freshmen. The most impor- 
tant exceptions to this general trend 
are found in the cases of the College 
of the Pacific and of San Diego State 
College, in which the advantage is 
slightly in favor of the freshmen, 
and of Oregon State College and 
Washington State College, in which 
the differences are very pronounced 
in favor of the freshmen. In gen- 
eral, the stability of the educational 
ambitions of the sophomores is 
slightly more than 950 per cent 
greater than that of the freshmen 
(37.6 per cent as compared with 
24.6 per cent). 


CALIFORNIA VS. NON-CALIFORNIA 


Over 90 per cent of the students 
indicated their intentions of attend- 
ing higher educational institutions 
within the boundaries of the state. 
Their percentage of entrance was 
almost twice as great as that of the 
586 students who expected to enter 
non - California institutions. The 
holding power of these California 
institutions was even stronger, rela- 
tively, for the percentage graduat- 
ing was more than twice as great as 
for those attending the non-Califor- 
nia colleges. It is noteworthy that 
of the 43 students who expected to 
enter the four large Eastern and 
Midwestern privately controlled uni- 
versities—Harvard, Columbia, Chi- 
cago, and Northwestern—only one 
lone individual actually realized this 
ambition. 


CALIFORNIA UNIVERSITIES 


Over three-quarters of the entire 
group chose one of the four major 
universities of the state. The Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley had 
the best drawing power, Stanford 
University occupying an intermedi- 
ate point between the northern and 
southern divisions of the state uni- 
versity. The relative ranking of the 
four universities, however, is differ- 
ent for the freshmen and sopho- 
mores although the University at 
Berkeley stands first for both 
classes. The University of Southern 
California stands lowest in respect 
to freshmen but next to the highest 
with respect to sophomores. The 
holding power for the 19 per cent of 
freshmen actually entering this in- 
stitution was exceptionally low, 
only about one-fifth of them remain- 
ing to graduation. This is only one- 
third the proportion found for 
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freshmen entering all California in- 
stitutions. 


ENTRANCE AND GRADUATION 


The tables show the percentages 
of the entire group of “expectants” 
who entered the institutions of their 
choice and also of those who grad- 
uated from these institutions. The 
percentages of “entrants” who grad- 
uated, however, are not shown but 
can easily be calculated. 

For the entire group of 1,951 en- 
trants considerably less than two- 
thirds (59.5 per cent) survived to 
graduate from the higher institu- 
tion. For the freshmen it was even 
lower, 56.5 per cent; for the sopho- 
mores, 64.7 per cent—less than 
two-thirds survival even for the 
more mature group. For the non- 
California institutions the survival 
rate was even lower, less than half 
of the students (45.5 per cent) ac- 
tually entering them having re- 
mained to graduation. Among the 
four California universities the state 
university at Berkeley has the best 
record, 65.6 per cent of the entrants 
having later graduated from it. For 
Stanford University the correspond- 
ing figure is 61.7 per cent; for the 
University of California at Los An- 
geles, 60.9 per cent; and for the 
University of Southern California, 
34.4 per cent. 


PROFESSIONAL GROUPS 


Are the ambitions and realiza- 
tions of students definitely headed 
toward professional schools more 
stable than those of the entire group, 
most of whom, perhaps, did not 
have such specific motivation? Some 
light is thrown on this question by 
a consideration of the records of the 
252 students who planned to enter 
the six state teachers’ colleges in 


California and of the 273 students 
who expected to enter California 
Institute of Technology, March 
Field (aviation school), Hastings 
College of Law, College of Physi- 
clans and Surgeons, Woodbury 
Business College, and Riverside Li- 
brary School. 

A summary for these groups is 
shown in Table III. The entrance 


TABLE III 


COMPARISON OF GROUPS EXPECTING TO 
ENTER CERTAIN TYPES OF PROFES- 
SIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


Number Percentage 





Group Ex- En- Grad- En- Grad- 
pected tered uated tered uated 
Teachers’ col- 


Pe scans 252 102 68 40.5 27.0 
Engineering, 

law, medi- 

cine, etc. .. 273 54 36 19.8 13.2 
All others .... 6,437 1,795 1,056 27.9 16.4 


and survival to graduation of the 
group looking forward to teaching 
careers is very much higher than 
for the entire group of students 
studied, over 40 per cent entering 
and 27 per cent graduating. The 


reverse is true, however, for the — 


other professional groups as a 
whole, less than a fifth of the stu- 
dents in them having actually en- 
tered the professional school of their 
choice and only 13 per cent of them 
having completed it. The only note- 
worthy exception is the group of 
eleven prospective physicians, nine 
of whom entered the College of Phy- 
Sicilians and Surgeons, and seven of 
whom graduated from it. 


LIMITATIONS OF THE STUDY 


Are the data and generalizations 
presented above typical? Can they 
be accepted with confidence as a 
basis for the determination of poli- 
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cies in 1936, in California or else- 
where? What are the limitations of 
the study ? 

The study cannot be taken as a 
complete investigation of the matter 
of student survival. How many 
students changed their minds and 
entered some other institution than 
the choice they indicated as junior 
college students is not known. The 
registrars could scarcely be asked 
to check for each institution the en- 
tire list of almost seven thousand 
junior college students. That the 
number probably is not great, how- 
ever, is suggested by the fact that 
over half (54 per cent) of the entire 
group of students studied were plan- 
ning on entering one of the two divi- 
sions of the University of California 
and for most of these it certainly 
would not have been more conven- 
ient or more economical to attend 
some other institution. 

The most serious limitation of the 
study, probably, is the fact that the 
question of educational intention 
was asked in the autumn of the year 
1929—the beginning of the current 
economic depression. Many of these 
thousands of young people doubt- 
less expected to go on with their 
education after completing the jun- 
ior colleges in which they were then 
studying, and their parents fully 
expected to send them, but many 
well-made educational plans of 1929 
were sadly upset in the autumn of 
1930 or 1931 when these junior 
college students were ready to con- 
tinue their studies in higher educa- 
tional institutions. Doubtless the 
educational mortality from _ this 
cause was distinctly greater than in 
normai times. It is suggested by 
the fact, pointed out above, that 
such a small proportion of young 
people followed their expectations 


of going to the more distant and 
relatively more expensive Eastern 
institutions. There is no informa- 
tion available to show how many of 
those failing to enter one of the 
Eastern institutions attended a Cali- 
fornia university or college instead. 
Even if all had done so, however, it 
would not have made a great differ- 
ence in the percentages for the en- 
tire group, for the non-California 
“intendants” constituted but 8 per 
cent of the total number. 

Probably some of those expecting 
to enter privately controlled insti- 
tutions, with their substantial tui- 
tion rates, either in California or 
elsewhere, changed to less expensive 
state institutions instead. There is 
a little evidence to support this sup- 
position, in view of the fact that 
the percentage of entrance at the 
University of California at Berkeley 
was slightly higher than that of its 
neighboring institution, Stanford 
University; and the similar fact in 
southern California that the per- 
centage was a little greater at the 
University of California at Los An- 
geles than at the University of 
Southern California. On the other 
hand, however, it should be noted 
that Stanford occupies a point be- 
tween that of the two branches of 
the state university, so that the 
tendency, if it exists, is not a marked 
one. It seems more likely that in- 
stead of changing institutions the 
greater part of the 72 per cent of 
these seven thousand young people 
who did not reach the institution of 
their 1929 choice during the sub- 
sequent six years did not enter any 
higher educational institution what- 
ever. 

The extent to which this condi- 
tion is due to abnormal economic 
conditions and the extent to which 
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it may be considered a normal edu- 
cational situation unfortunately 
cannot be differentiated. It seems 
fair to assume, however, that even 
under the most favorable conditions 
we may expect a very large propor- 
tion of junior college students to 
fail to enter the institution of their 
choice for further education. In 
times of depression, of course, this 
tendency is accentuated but the de- 
pression cannot be credited with all 
of it, probably not even with a ma- 
jor part of it. 

Comparison may be made, also, 
with a study along somewhat simi- 
lar lines in Mississippi. Walker 
found that of 534 junior college 
sophomores who in January 1934 
expected to enter other institutions 
after graduation only 313 actually 
did so.2, This was a follow-up study 
of expressed intention made only 
five months before graduation in- 
stead of nine, applied to sophomores 
only, and the students were counted 
if they entered any other institution 
instead of the specific one which 
they expected to enter in January; 
yet the percentage of entrance under 
these much more favorable condi- 
tions was less than sixty. 


IMPLICATIONS OF THE STUDY 


The implications of this study, 
even admitting fully its evident limi- 
tations, are important for junior 
college administrators and coun- 
selors, but lack of space prevents 
more than a suggestion of them. 

1. The junior college, far more 
than commonly supposed, is a ter- 
minal institution for a large propor- 
tion of its student body—at any rate 
this has been decidedly true in Cali- 


2 Kirby P. Walker, “A Check on Stu- 
dent Expectations,” Junior College Jour- 
nal (April 1936), V, 345-46. 


fornia during the years of depres- 
sion. 

2. Much more attention should 
be given to devising, perfecting, and 
popularizing suitable terminal cur- 
ricula, both of the semiprofessional 
type and of the general civic, cul- 
tural, or social intelligence type. 

3. In the educational guidance of 
students such facts as the foregoing 
should be set before them. They 
should be shown that there may be 
some reasonable doubt of their en- 
tering the institution of their pres- 
ent choice. Choice of a course of 
study which will prepare for only 
a single institution is unfortunate 
when the chances are three to one 
against the student entering the in- 
stitution of his choice. 

4. Higher educational institutions 
should consider the desirability of 
a relaxation in the rigidity in their 
entrance requirements for junior 
college graduates. It is education- 
ally wasteful and socially undesir- 
able to compel students to take pre- 
scribed courses of study for transfer 
if more than two-thirds of them, 
regardless of their good intentions, 
fail to enter the institution for 
which their courses of study pre- 
pared them. The higher institution 
probably would secure a better class 
of students if they would emphasize 
far more the quality of work done 
by the junior college student rather 
than the particular pattern of that 
work. 





SCHREINER LIBRARY 


The library of Schreiner Insti- 
tute, Texas, was enriched last 
spring by a single addition of over 
2900 volumes, making the institu- 
tion better equipped than ever to fill 
the required and recreational needs 
of the students. 
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Santa Ana on Its Own Campus 
McKEE FISK* 


When Santa Ana Junior College 
opened its doors for the twentieth 
time in September 1934 it was not 
just the beginning of another col- 
lege year. It was the beginning of a 
new life. For the college was no 
longer under the sheltering care 
and guiding hand of its parent and 
guardian, the high school. It had 
left the home of its parent and set 
up its own. 

The college was started in 1915 
in the high school. It stayed on in 
1922 when it became a district jun- 
ior college. Even when its growth 
warranted separation, it was pro- 
vided with its own building, still on 
the high-school campus, in 1926. 
Plans for moving had been ad- 
vanced at various times. The sug- 
gestions ranged from the erection of 
a college building adjacent to the 
high-school campus to a union with 
Fullerton Junior College. But noth- 
ing was done until after the earth- 
quake of 1933. Following an exam- 
ination of the buildings after that 
occurrence it was deemed advisable 
to demolish many of them and erect 
new ones, although some of the old 
buildings were used for two years 
more. The opportune time for phys- 
ical separation of the high school 
and junior college seemed to have 
arrived, inasmuch as the site of 23 
acres was not adequate for two in- 
stitutions with 2,000 students. 

The board of education, which 


* Associate Professor of Commercial 
Education, Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, Stillwater, Oklahoma; 
former dean, Santa Ana Junior College, 
Santa Ana, California. 


governs the high-school and ele- 
mentary districts as well as the jun- 
ior college district, provided build- 
ings which had been vacated some 
years previously by a junior high 
school. These buildings have had 
the experience of “hand-me-down” 
clothes. They have now been used 
successively by the oncoming gen- 
erations of new school units: first 
the elementary, then the high 
school, later the junior high school, 
and now the junior college. About 
thirty thousand dollars were spent 
by the board of education in repair- 
ing, renovating, and equipping the 
new buildings (new to the college). 
Federal aid was used to a large ex- 
tent in this work. The results 
amazed even the most sanguine pro- 
ponents of the plan. 


ATTITUDE OF THE FACULTY 


Many members of the teaching 
staff had grave misgivings about the 
separation. The associations and 
relations with the high school had 
been pleasant and mutually profit- 
able. Curriculum offerings had been 
expanded by using specialists to 
teach classes in both institutions. 
Some of these courses might have 
to be discontinued or the work se- 
riously curtailed. Laboratory, li- 
brary, and gymnasium facilities 
which were satisfactory might not 
be duplicated. The stability of the 
college might be impaired by the 
separation. The location of the new 
campus on the edge of the business 
district, with one of the main 
streets of the city running through 
it, made the move of dubious value. 


[11] 
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After a year’s experience the 
doubts and fears of the faculty 
were allayed, and without excep- 
tion all are now enthusiastic about 
the new venture. There is neither 
thought nor desire to move back to 
the high-school campus, even with 
its new, modern buildings. 


ATTITUDE OF THE STUDENTS 


The student body as a whole fa- 
vored the move from the beginning. 
Their attitude was, “Anything to 
get away from the high school!” 
This attitude was due largely to the 
fact that more than 60 per cent of 
the students came from outside of 
Santa Ana and never thoroughly en- 
joyed the _ high-school campus. 
There were, however, a few who 
were not eager to leave their friends 
in the high school and the pleasant 
memories of their high-school days. 
Some had attended junior high 
school in the old buildings and the 
recollection of their dinginess was 
still vivid. Others were hesitant 
about supporting the proposal be- 
cause of the traditions and activi- 
ties that had been built up around 
the high-school campus. Athletics 
might suffer because of the plan to 
use the Y.M.C.A., which was across 
the street from the campus, for 
physical education purposes and 
because the practice field was eight 
blocks from the campus. (As a mat- 
ter of fact, there was better attend- 
ance, more participation, and great- 
er interest than ever before in 
athletics.) Others argued that there 
would be no cafeteria, no place to 
hold the annual fiesta, and that 
other conveniences and facilities for 
holding student affairs would be 
lacking. 

Now, practically no _ students 
mention or wish to be on the high- 


school campus again. Participation 
in clubs and other student activities 
increased from an average of 55 per 
cent of the enrollment in previous 
years to 65 per cent last year. The 
reason lies in the fact that the col- 
lege activities do not have to com- 
pete with those of the high school or 
defer to them. 


REASONS FOR CHANGE IN ATTITUDE 


In the first place the new campus 
is our own home, to arrange, to 
live in, to change as we please. The 
amount of floor space available for 
classroom and laboratory work was 
increased 28 per cent. Instead of 
cramped quarters, especially in sci- 
ence, ample laboratory and storage 
space was provided for all courses. 
Indeed, modern conveniences and 
arrangements were installed, which 
were designed particularly for col- 
lege work. This was a decided im- 
provement over the temporarily 
adapted laboratories and_  class- 
rooms of the high school. Much 
new equipment was also installed. 
Although the college and _ high- 
school laboratories had been sepa- 
rated for a number of years, there 
had been interchange of equipment 
and a desire on the part of the high- 
school teachers to borrow the more 
modern and complicated equipment 
used by the college. There were im- 
proved office facilities for instruc- 
tors, for their own work as well as 
for consultation with students. 

The improved library facilities 
were easily noticeable. In addition 
to a 20 per cent increase in floor 
space it was possible to eliminate 
the high-school books and replace 
them with books on the college 
level. It was possible, moreover, to 
adapt the library procedure to the 
college method of instruction. The 
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use which the students have made 
of the library is ample evidence of 
their appreciation. It was necessary 
to increase the space 950 per cent 
during the summer of 1935 in order 
to take care of the increased de- 
ynands made on the library by both 
faculty and students, in spite of the 
fact that both city and county libra- 
ries are within two blocks of the 
campus. As long as the college was 
on the high-school campus there 
was a tendency to insist that the 
college adapt high-school equip- 
ment to its needs instead of provid- 
ing equipment which is adapted 
particularly to college work. As one 
instructor declared, “I do not now 
have to requisition books which 
will appeal to both high-school and 
college students.” 

Another rather obvious advan- 
tage of the separation was the elim- 
ination of the overlapping of col- 
lege and high-school classes in the 
same room or with the same teacher 
when daily time schedules were 
changed by one or the other institu- 
tion. 

One of the most important rea- 
sons for faculty approval of the 
change was the increased achieve- 
ment of the students in their aca- 
demic work. In addition to the ob- 
servations of instructors and the 
increased use of the library, other 
evidence is available. The average 
aptitude test score of the entering 
class of 1934 was slightly lower, 
though not significantly so, than 
the previous eight-year average. Yet 
the number of students eligible for 
election to the scholarship honor so- 
ciety both semesters was 14 per 
cent greater than the previous year. 
Only once before in the history of 
the college were there more stu- 
dents eligible for election than could 
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be elected. The number of deficiency 
notices given by instructors was al- 
most 30 per cent less than the pre- 
vious year. In the past the classes 
in typewriting and shorthand were 
combined high-school and college 
classes. The first semester of sepa- 
ration the speed of college students 
in beginning typewriting was 35 per 
cent greater than the average under 
the former combined — system. 
Though no objective tests were 
given, a similar report was made in 
Shorthand. Different instructors 
made the two reports. There is no 
implication here that all of this in- 
crease in achievement or other in- 
creases in achievement was due to 
the separation. The point is that a 
greater seriousness and more studi- 
ous atmosphere resulted. No doubt 
much of the improvement was due 
to faculty stimulation. 

Formerly probably two-thirds of 
the cases of discipline arose from 
relations with the high school. The 
greater freedom of the college stu- 
dent was continually causing diffi- 
culty with the high school. These 
difficulties were naturally elimi- 
nated by the separation, but more 
than that, the incentive toward 
sophomoric smartness and the de- 
sire to show off before unsophisti- 
cated high-school friends was re- 
moved. A greater maturity of con- 
duct characterized the _ students. 
The reputation of the college was 
clearly on their shoulders now; they 
were down town where the public 
could see them and they no longer 
could hide their antics back of high- 
school skirts. The students re- 
sponded to their new responsibility. 
Business people whose establish- 
ments are in the midst of the cam- 
pus remarked many, many times on 
the dignified and serious conduct of 
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the students. Previously neighbors 
were constantly registering com- 
plaints about the students. 

Another gain from many points 
of view was that students whom we 
saw on the campus were our own 
students. This situation proved to 
be a potent factor in the unification 
of the student body and in the crea- 
tion of that solidarity and morale 
which is so important and which 
we tried so hard in the past to build. 
On the new campus all that was 
necessary was to prime the pump; 
everything else was favorable: our 
own home, our own faculty, no out- 
siders, an opportunity to set the 
pace. The chairman of the Fresh- 
man Week Committee stated fol- 
lowing the programs last year that 
in the seven years he had been re- 
sponsible for this work, never be- 
fore had there been so dependable a 
group of sophomores or so enthu- 
siastic a group of freshmen. 

This responsibility did not di- 
minish as the year _ progressed. 
Rather, the realization by the stu- 
dents that success or failure in any 
enterprise rested entirely with them 
seemed to grow. No longer could 
high-school friends or pupils be 
pressed into service in an emer- 
gency. No longer could a_ high- 
school gymnasium class be _ bor- 
rowed to set up bleachers or move a 
piano; or high-school monitors pick 
up after them. And the students 
grew up under the new conditions. 
They felt, believed, and acted as if 
they were grown up, as if they were 
living their own lives. They no 
longer felt like step-children, an 
afterthought or an appendage to the 
high school. Such an attitude, of 
course, carried over to academic af- 
fairs. There were a greater respect 
for instructors, a more wholesome 


friendship, a greater and more sus- 
tained effort, a unity of purpose, a 
buoyant college spirit. 

The relationships with the va- 
rious high schools, always pleasant, 
improved at once. Any feelings of 
jealousy or envy which might have 
grown up in the local high school 
were reduced to the minimum be- 
cause the college was no longer in 
direct competition with the high 
school for the resources, facilities, 
and support available. Instructors 
who were teaching in both institu- 
tions were no longer called on to di- 
vide interests, energy, and loyalty. 
The high-school seniors who attend 
junior college do not now feel that 
they are just continuing in high 
school when they enroll in junior 
college. They look forward to a new 
experience instead of a continua- 
tion of a former one. Failure on the 
part of more than a third of the 
freshman class to have an attitude 
of eager anticipation toward their 
college work proves a heavy drag on 
any college. 

Students of neighboring high 
schools no longer look forward with 
reluctance to attending what was 
thought of as a continuation of 
Santa Ana High School. These stu- 
dents, composing about half of the 
enrollment, feel equal to those from 
the Santa Ana High School in fa- 
miliarity with their surroundings 
and college life. Such attitudes are 
reflected by increased interest in the 
college and respect for it in neigh- 
boring communities. The students 
believe they are of it as well as in it. 

One of the greatest advantages 
has been that the college is now able 
to gain interest, support, and respect 
because of itself. Since it is no 


longer connected with the high 
school directly, citizens think of the 
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college as an entity in itself. No vis- 
itor to the college last year reported 
having been misdirected to a junior 
high school as was the case in 
previous years. Instead of being 
merely a name to most people, the 
college is now a reality; there is tan- 
gible evidence of its existence. 

In coming of age the college is de- 
termined to play a larger part in the 
life of the community, to show its 
constituency that it is worthy of the 
increased support and_ respect 
which is being accorded it. On its 
new campus there will be fuller op- 
portunity to increase the cultural, 
scientific, and vocational contacts 
and activities which make com- 
munities more co-operative, pro- 
gressive, and livable. 


NoteE.—This article was prepared 
by Mr. Fisk last year while he was 
studying for his Doctorate at Yale 
University but could not be pub- 
lished in the Journal until this fall. 
Accordingly it does not report the 
experience of the academic year 
1935-36 when D. K. Hammond as- 
sumed the deanship of the Santa 
Ana Junior College. Mr. Hammond 
has seen this article in manuscript 
and has kindly added the following 
brief statement to include the re- 
sult of last year’s added experience 
in the new situation as interpreted 
by him. 

The gratifying experiences of the 
first year on our separate campus 
have continued and the gains made 
leave no doubt as to the wisdom of the 
move. An increase in attendance of 
77 over the preceding year is attributed 
largely to the separation effected. 
Every siudent seems to have a gen- 
uine pride in his college and works for 
its improvement in every way. Never 
has there been so much interest in so- 
cial and extracurricular affairs. The 
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sale of season tickets increased 20 
per cent, so that last year 80 per cent 
of our students purchased the seven- 
dollar ticket which, I believe, is a very 
high percentage considering the fact 
that it is not compulsory and does not 
relieve the student from gymnasium or 
other course fees. 

Attendance and interest in volun- 
tary assemblies has increased great- 
ly. In assembly and all programs 
planned for the public there has been 
a keen sense of responsibility for put- 
ting on the highest grade of perform- 
ance that will redound to the credit of 
the college. Students from the music, 
drama, and other departments ap- 
peared in more than two hundred 
public performances during the past 
year. 

Our experience has shown that if 
young men and women of college age 
are put on their own responsibility to 
meet new situations as adults they will 
rise to that responsibility very cred- 
itably. Good behavior, after all, is an 
indication of mental maturity. It is 
the obligation of the college to pro- 
vide such environment and guidance 
as will permit students to attain 
mental maturity as early as possible in 
their career.—D. K. HAMMonpD, Dean 





FRESHMAN COLLEGES 


The University of Kansas had in 
operation last year thirteen “fresh- 
man college” projects in the state, 
employing thirty-two teachers for 
sixty classes being given for univer- 
sity credit, and twelve classes in 
art, handicraft, commerce, and dra- 
matics, not for credit. The classes 
were sponsored by the extension di- 
vision and were held in high-school 
buildings. 





The junior colleges are assuredly 
trying to meet a real educational 
demand.—PRESIDENT ANGELL, Yale 
University, in School and Society. 

















Maturity of Four Groups of Students 


ROBERT A. HARDIN* 


Does the junior college student 
belong on the secondary level of 
education, or on the higher level? 
Should the freshman and _ sopho- 
more years of college be set aside as 
a separate division for the purpose 
of completing the secondary period? 
If separate public junior colleges are 
to be maintained should they be 
two-year institutions comprising 
the regular freshman and sopho- 
more years of college, or should 
they be four-year institutions en- 
compassing not only these two years 
but the eleventh and twelfth grades 
of high school as well? 

An investigation of the senior 
high school, the junior college, and 
the university student has been 
made to gather some data on intel- 
lectual and emotional maturity 
which may help to answer the ques- 
tion of where the junior college stu- 
dent stands with respect to the high- 
school senior and the university 
junior. 

In order to throw some light on 
the preceding questions, the writer 
undertook a study in which he in- 
vestigated some of the differences in 
intellectual and emotional maturity 
between (1) high-school seniors and 
junior college freshmen; (2) junior 
college freshmen and junior college 
sophomores; (3) junior college 
sophomores and university juniors; 
and (4) between high-school sen- 
iors and freshmen, sophomores, 
and juniors in the university. Data 
were obtained on junior college 
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freshmen and sophomores in Kan- 
sas and Nebraska; on the high- 
school seniors in the same cities in 
which the junior colleges were lo- 
cated; and on freshmen, sopho- 
mores, and juniors in the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska. The Ohio State 
University Psychological Test, Form 
17, was used as a measure of intel- 
lectual maturity. The Pressey In- 
terest-Attitude Tests were used as 
measures of emotional maturity. 
The number of students at each 
class level and the total number of 
students tested are given in the 
tables. This study is confined to 
publicly controlled schools. All the 
schools were tested during the 
months of September and October, 
1933. 

After a statistical analysis of the 
test results establishing the differ- 
ences between average scores and 
the reliabilities of these differences, 
the writer formulated the conclu- 
sions in the following paragraphs. 
The critical ratio mentioned below 
is the reliability of the difference in 
average score between two classes. 
It is the quotient of the difference 
between means divided by the stand- 
ard error of their difference. 

A significant increase in intellec- 
tual maturity was found between 
each successive class level from the 
high-school senior through the jun- 
ior college and university junior. 
An examination of Table I reveals 
several significant facts. The criti- 
cal ratio between high-school sen- 
iors and junior college freshmen 
was 3.4; between junior college 
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TABLE I 
DIFFERENCES IN PSYCHOLOGICAL TEST SCORES FOR Four CLASSES OF STUDENTS 





Class Number Mean 

High-school i 641 81.5 
Junior college freshmen....... 567 88.4 
Junior college sophomores.... 258 101.4 
University juniors ........... 139 133.6 
Dn catsansonnnaeeeneas 1,605 eee 


freshmen and junior college sopho- 
mores, 4.9; between junior college 
sophomores and university juniors, 
8.6. Thus it is noted that the differ- 
ences increase from one class level 
to the next. A part of this difference 
is quite probably due to elimination 
of weaker students, and a part to 
intellectual maturity. 


Sigma of Sigma of Critical 
Mean Difference Difference Ratio 

1.3 
6.9 2.0 3.4 

1.8 
13.0 2.6 4.9 

2.1 
32.2 3.7 8.6 

3.1 


Tables II and III show a signifi- 
cant increase in emotional maturity 
between high-school seniors and 
junior college freshmen, and _ be- 
tween junior college sophomores 
and university juniors, but not be- 
tween junior college freshmen and 
junior college sophomores. The 
critical ratio between high-school 


TABLE II 


DIFFERENCES IN INTEREST-ATTITUDE TEST SCORES FOR Four CLASSES 
OF MEN STUDENTS 


Sigma of Sigma of Critical 
Class Number Mean Mean Difference Difference Ratio 
High-school seniors .......... 336 42.2 2.0 | 
12.4 1.6 Pe 
Junior college freshmen....... 351 29.7 : 
7.8 4.3 1.8 
Junior college sophomores.... 124 22.0 3.9 
17.7 4.2 4.2 
University juniors ........... 90 ‘1.3 1.9 
DE 406e00s8660008000000 901 
TABLE III 
DIFFERENCES IN INTEREST-ATTITUDE TEST SCORES FOR 
Four CLASSES OF WOMEN STUDENTS 
Sigma of Sigma of _ Critical 
Class Number Mean Mean Difference Difference Ratio 
High-school seniors .......... 422 2.3 1.5 
10.2 2.2 4.7 
Junior college freshmen ..... 311 22.0 1.5 
2.8 3.0 9 
Junior college sophomores ... 145 19.2 2.6 
23.0 3.1 7.5 
University juniors ........... 137 3.8 1.5 
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seniors and junior college freshmen 
was 4.7 for women and 7.7 for 
men; between junior college fresh- 
men and junior college sophomores, 
0.9 for women and 1.8 for men; be- 
tween junior college sophomores 
and university juniors, 7.9 for 
women and 4.2 for men. 

The critical ratio between high- 
school seniors and university fresh- 
men in intellectual maturity was 
3.0, equivalent to an expectation of 
a true difference in the same direc- 
tion 99 times out of 100. These data 
are not given in the tables. The 
critical ratio between university 
freshmen and sophomores was 9.9; 
between university sophomores and 
juniors, 5.3. 

A significant difference in emo- 
tional maturity was found between 
high-school seniors and university 
freshmen, for both sexes, and be- 
tween freshmen and sophomore 
men. The critical ratio between 
high-school seniors and university 
freshmen was 5.3 for women and 
3.7 for men; between freshmen and 
sophomores, 1.6 for women and 
4.2 for men; between sophomores 
and juniors, 0.4 for women and 
0.04 for men. 

With respect to intellectual and 
emotional maturity junior college 
freshmen are more like the high- 
school senior than the junior college 
sophomores are like the university 
junior. The junior college students, 
both classes, however, are signifi- 
cantly different in both respects 
from the high-school senior and the 
university junior. This may be an 
argument for a junior college or- 
ganization separate from both the 
high school and the university. 

With respect to intellectual ma- 
turity the university freshman is 
more like the high-school senior 


than he is like the university sopho- 
more. The university sophomore is 
more like the university junior than 
he is like the university freshman. 

If a separation between secondary 
and higher units of education is to 
be based on differences in intellec- 
tual maturity between classes, the 
most logical division point is at the 
end of the sophomore year of college 
since the greatest difference was 
found between the sophomore and 
junior classes. The next in order as 
a possible division point is at the 
end of the freshman year. The least 
logical division point is between the 
high-school senior and junior col- 
lege freshman years. Since a Sig- 
nificant difference was found even 
here, however, it may be that a divi- 
sion creating a two-year junior col- 
lege would be logical. It is possible 
that even the high-school senior is 
mature enough to enter the univer- 
sity level and meet its present de- 
mands. For many universities the 
best possible division point is prob- 
ably between the sophomore and 
junior years. For others the best 
division is probably between the 
freshman and sophomore years or 
even between the high-school senior 
and college freshman years. 

If a separation is to be made on 
the basis of differences in emotional 
maturity the proponents of the two- 
year junior college would find their 
cause supported. The differences 
between the freshman and sopho- 
more classes are less than the dif- 
ferences between the high-school 
senior and the junior college fresh- 
man and less than the differences 
between the junior college sopho- 
more and the university junior. The 
sex differences, however, complicate 
the problem of division on the ba- 
sis of emotional maturity. 
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Commercial Courses in the Junior College 


HENRY G. 


The professional distribution of 
college-trained persons presents an 
interesting and changing picture. 
Once college was preparatory only 
to the “learned professions,” but 
not so today. Bossard and Dew- 
hurst found in 1931 that business 
attracts more college men than does 
any other field, and a large number 
of women graduates also enter bus- 
iness.1. These investigators point 
out that over half of all the gradu- 
ates from American colleges and 
universities eventually enter this 
field. Thus, recently, to the so- 
called “learned professions” must 
be added business, for Earnest Cal- 
kins has announced that “business 
is the profession.’’? 

Colleges and universities have 
been alert to this demand for busi- 
ness training. One of the earliest, 
the Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce of the University of 
Pennsylvania, was organized more 
than fifty years ago. To the typical 
university curriculum in finance 
and business administration has 


* President, William Woods College, 
Fulton, Missouri. 


1James H. S. Bossard and J. Frederic 
Dewhurst, University Education for Busi- 
ness (Philadelphia, University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, 1931), p. 26. 


2Earnest Elmo Calkins, Business and 
Civilization (New York, Little, Brown, and 
Company, 1928), p. 22. 


3 J.D. Malott, Collegiate Courses in Sec- 
retarial Science (United States Department 
of Interior, Office of Education Circular 
No. 102, Washington, D.C., Government 
Printing Office, June 1933), 11 pages. 


HARMON* 


been added, at a more recent date, 
the secretarial training curriculum. 

The practice of business execu- 
tives of selecting their private secre- 
taries from college-trainec persons 
is of long standing. The advantage 
seems to be in subtle elements such 
as social finesse, adaptability, poise, 
and the probable intellectual supe- 
riority due to the selective factors of 
college. In recognition of these fac- 
tors many institutions of higher 
learning now offer the prospective 
secretary, in addition to broad cul- 
tural background, well - planned 
courses in_ secretarial training 
which are designed especially to 
equip one for a position of respon- 
sibility. 

Courses in secretarial training 
have multiplied rapidly, and their 
inclusion in_ college offerings 
spreads apace. J. O. Malott studied 
all the institutions listed in the Edu- 
cational Directory for 1933 and 
found that 849 courses were offered 
in secretarial training in 232 col- 
leges and universities and that 386 
instructors were employed for such 
courses.’ For the 148 institutions 
which reported their enrollments, 
there were 15,592 students, includ- 
ing duplicates, enrolled in secre- 
tarial courses. Of these, 1,904 were 
majoring in secretarial science. 
Most of these institutions of higher 
learning offered but one or two such 
courses. In 1933 there were 92 
schools, however, which offered full 
academic majors in this field of 
commerce. Thus it may be seen 
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that this phase of education, to 
which the junior college seems to 
be admirably adapted, is a promi- 
nent member of the new offerings 
which have appeared on our cam- 
puses and probably indicates an- 
other field in which the junior col- 
lege can serve. 

In relation to the total program 
of education in finance and com- 
merce the junior college can offer 
two types of instruction. One is 
elementary courses in economics 
and finance and other courses 
which are preparatory in nature. 
The second is the terminal courses 
such as secretarial training, to 
which type of courses the remain- 
der of this paper is devoted. 

The first task is to determine 
with care and clarity the purpose 
of such instruction. Some students 
look upon typing, especially, as a 
“tool subject,” that is, another im- 
plement to replace or supplement 
the longhand. They see in it a mod- 
ern convenience for the writing of 
papers, letters, and for whatever 
occasion demands writing. There is 
merit in this point of view, but if 
this is the purpose, it would seem 
that proficiency should be attained 
long before college status is reached. 
The experimental evidence which 
comes from the public schools of 
New Mexico indicates that this is 
entirely possible. It is not known to 
what extent college students who 
study typing hold this point of 
view. In William Woods College it 
is approximately 10 per cent. 

The more important function is 
that of the semiprofessional work 
such as that of the secretary, for 
here the junior college can complete 
its task. Here again the objective 
must be clear. Shall the course of 
study be built to train stenogra- 





phers or secretaries? To the mind 
of the writer the college is espe- 
cially fitted to develop that breadth 
of training which characterizes the 
secretary. If this be the objective, 
what then are the necessary or de- 
sirable achievements? 

First should be mentioned ade- 
quate proficiency in the skills. 
Typing, taking and transcribing of 
shorthand, filing, and the other 
skills should be mastered. They are 
a prerequisite to a satisfactory exe- 
cution of the responsibility. It is 
probable, however, that this portion 
of the training can be obtained as 
well in nonacademic institutions. 

Second, would be the ability to 
think. Any person who has sought 
the rare specimen referred to as a 
“good secretary” knows how diffi- 
cult it is to locate one who has this 
most desirable attribute. Routine 
matters are relatively easy of solu- 
tion, but there is a crying need for 
the one who can assume responsi- 
bility for an office and locate, rec- 
ognize, and solve its multitudinous 
problems. The very rare ability to 
think clearly and independently is 
as unusual as it is necessary. When 
the philosophy of formal discipline 
is discarded, the technique for the 
development of this ability is not 
obvious, but it would seem that the 
avenues to this goal are more nu- 
merous in an academic institution 
than in another. 

The third necessity is a certain 
social and personal maturity. All of 
college life, both curricular and ex- 
tracurricular, is directed in part to 
this accomplishment, and there is 
every reason to believe that a col- 
lege campus constitutes an environ- 
ment which is above the average for 
the development of these qualities. 

While these three rather general 
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rubrics state the objectives, the de- 
sirability of liberal arts college 
training is equally apparent if more 
detailed listing is made. For ex- 
ample, in a recent study by Nichols 
in which attention was confined ex- 
clusively to the personal or private 
secretary, he listed twelve duties 
which, according to the combined 
judgment of secretaries and em- 
ployers, were of leading impor- 
tance. They are:* 


Take dictation 

. Transcribe shorthand notes 

. Handle callers 

Write original letters 

. Organize facts 

. Answer letters 

. Organize office routine 

. Note information on letters 

. Handle incoming mail 

. Read and release letters for 
mailing 

11. Organize files 

12. Take care of personal accounts 
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Of these twelve duties only two 
depend even primarily on skills, 
and the other ten grow from a broad 
cultural background that is made 
rich and significant by the acquisi- 
tion of desirable information. See 
it again from the traits listed by 
secretaries and employers as of pri- 
mary importance. They are:> 


1. Intelligence 
2. Accuracy 


4Frederick G. Nichols, The Personal 
Secretary (Harvard Studies in Education, 
Vol. 23, Cambridge, Massachusetts, Har- 
vard University Press, 1934), 105 pages. 

5 Ibid., p. 41. 


6 Ralph E. Heilman, “Personal Qualities 
Requisite for Success in Business and the 
Réle of the School of Business in Their 
Development,” The Journal of Business 
(July 1931), vol. 4, No. 3, Part 2, pp. 11- 
12. 7 Ibid. 


Personality 
Judgment 
Efficiency 
Loyalty 
Adaptability 
Executive ability 


SN r & 


Intelligence may be assumed to be 
native, but each of the other seven 
is a desired outcome of general edu- 
cation. 

The desirability of a combination 
of academic and commercial in- 
struction may be seen from another 
angle if one studies three important 
factors in the equipment of a busi- 
ness executive as listed by Heil- 
man.® They are: 


1. The ability to use or to under- 
stand the use of certain tools 
and techniques 

2. A definite informational back- 
ground 

3. Certain personal qualities 


The latter two are outcomes of 
general education which makes the 
skills and techniques valuable to 
the possessor. 

The same author lists these seven 
personal qualities as essential to 
promotion :? 


1. Judgment 

. Delight in accomplishment 
Ingenuity 

Self-trust in competition 
Adaptability 

Sense of responsibility 
Ethical sense 
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Each of these is fostered by wide 
cultural and intellectual experience 
rather than by drill in_ specific 
skills. 

This will serve to illustrate the 
contention that commercial courses 
in the junior college should center 
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in those fields where specific skills 
need to be augmented by the desir- 
able outcomes of general education 
on the collegiate level and that the 
case of the secretary is a fitting il- 
lustration. At William Woods Col- 
lege we attempt to achieve this by 
including these students in all the 
regular extracurricular life of the 
campus and a suggested course of 
study which includes: 


1. Proficiency in typewriting and 
shorthand 

Economics 

Physical education 

Composition and rhetoric 

Commercial law 

Accounting 

Sociology 

Secretarial methods 

Eight hours elected in academic 
or fine arts subjects 

Six weeks, four hours per day, 
in a business office of the city 
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There may be other similar com- 
mercial courses that may prove ad- 
vantageous, but the junior college 
has particular advantage where 
specific skills need to be augmented 
by the contribution of general edu- 
cation at the collegiate level. 

There are naturally many prob- 
lems incident to such a department. 
They will differ from schood to 
school, but many are common. No 
effort is made here at a complete 
list, but some few that in our own 
case are important will be cited as 
examples. 

There are the problems relative 
to guidance. Who should be per- 
mitted or encouraged to enroll for 
courses in commerce? There is a 


feeling that it has been used as a 
“dumping ground” for those who 
are weak in academic subjects. This 
certainly is blind guidance. 


First, there should be the desire 
for such study and a liking for such 
work. This is basic to motivation. 

Second, there should exist at least 
latent social and personal qualities 
which will mature to provide the 
desirable social qualities previously 
cited. 

Third, is the matter of intellec- 
tual ability. It seems safe to assume 
that the student in commerce needs 
a mental equipment equal to those 
who follow academic courses. 

Evidence for this position is 
found in a study reported in Octo- 
ber 1935 by York and Rundle.* The 
investigation included a study of 
the regents examination marks of 
academic and commercial students 
in biology, three years of English, 
and three years of history. 

The results obtained show a very 
slight difference between the mean 
scores of the academic students and 
the commercial students in each of 
the subjects compared. The slight 
differences, however, do show that 
the mean for the academic students 
is higher in history, and the mean 
for the commercial students is 
higher in biology and English. The 
data appear to be reasonably reli- 
able. 

The authors conclude in part: 
“Unless we have some definite test 
or measure of aptitudes, the stu- 
dent who does unsatisfactory work 
in the academic courses should in 
general not be shifted to the com- 
mercial department, for the process 
of indiscriminate dumping of poor 
academic students into the com- 
mercial department is not only poor 


8G. M. York and Sally E. Rundle, “A 
Scholastic Comparison of Academic and 
Commercial High School Students,” The . 
Balance Sheet (October 1935), Vol. XVII, 
No. 2. 
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pedagogical procedure but also a 
waste of the student’s time and the 
taxpayer's money.” 

Thus, probable necessities are a 
keen desire, social potentialities, 
and an intellectual ability equal to 
the academic group. 

Another problem is how much 
such work should be offered. There 
aré two phases to this problem. 
First it may be asked how far one 
should go in courses now being of- 
fered. With the increase of such 
departments in high schools, stu- 
dents often come who are well ad- 
vanced in typing and shorthand and 
wish to continue in very advanced 
courses. What courses of this na- 
ture should be offered? In order to 
gain a commercial certificate at 
William Woods College a student 
must pass a typewriting test with 
a speed of 65 words a minute for 15 
minutes on new material and not 
exceed five errors. In shorthand she 
must do 120 words a minute for five 
minutes of new material and not 
exceed 10 errors. We have held 
these to be reasonable standards of 
proficiency and have made no pro- 
vision for further instruction, al- 
though the student may continue to 
improve through practice. 

The second phase of this problem 
arises from the demand for an en- 
riched curriculum. In view of the 
ever increasing specialization and 
mechanization of office work, it is 
reasonable to believe that the de- 
mand for rather specialized courses 
will be insistent. How far one 
should follow this demand must be 
determined primarily by the num- 
ber to be served and by financial 
considerations. Then there is the 
possibility of offering such courses 
as statistics and other advanced re- 
lated courses and of creating a 


number of curricula for specific 
fields. Our own policy is to keep 
definitely to courses which are of 
junior college level and to limit 
our offerings to the courses which 
are known to be essential to the best 
training. 

A third problem which provokes 
discussion on many campuses is the 
matter of credit. Practice varies 
as to whether commercial courses 
carry credit toward an academic 
degree. This is not a matter to be 
discussed as a part of the paper, but 
does merit consideration. The prac- 
tice at William Woods College is 
to give certificates in commerce 
upon completion of prescribed cur- 
ricula, but we do not accept such 
courses for credit toward the Asso- 
ciate of Arts diploma. 

A final problem is the need to 
know just what, other than com- 
mercial courses, should go into the 
training. Which are the most val- 
uable academic subjects for these 
students and what types of addi- 
tional training and_ experience 
should they have? We put our sec- 
ond-year girls in Fulton offices for 
four hours a day during the last 
six weeks of their course. They re- 
port that it is a profitable experi- 
ence. 

The final word should deal with 
the improvement of work now of- 
fered. Every effort should be made 
to continually improve the quality 
of instruction. Valuable suggestions 
for more adequate course content 
are found in a study made by Wil- 
liams of the success of semiprofes- 
sional curricula.® He received 285 
replies to his questionnaire, which 
was a 56 per cent return. Our in- 


9 Joseph E. Williams, “Success of Semi- 


professional Curricula,” Junior College — 


Journal (November 1935), VI, 77. 
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terest now is in question Number 
11, which was, “What other courses 
should be offered to insure better 
training?” The replies are grouped 
according to departments, and un- 
der “‘Business” this list appears: 


1. More business English 
2. Operation of mimeograph ma- 
chines 
3. Apprentice training in office 
4. More accessible courses in in- 
vestments 
5. Salesmanship 
6. A more condensed course in 
business 
7. Telephone switchboard 
8. A longer course in office ma- 
chine practice 
9. More business training courses 
10. More complete courses in ac- 
counting 
11. More time allotted to account- 
ing courses 
12. More electives for business ma- 
jors 
13. Marketing, transportation 
14. Business adjustment 
15. A one-unit course in contacting 
personnel managers and writ- 
ing letters of application 
16. Machine accounting 
17. Course in taxes and different 
forms of insurance 
18. Accepted methods of filing and 
statistical procedures 


Half of these suggested exten- 
sions of the courses would be an 
enlargement of the academic por- 
tion. This list of suggestions is the 
outgrowth of the experiences of the 
students of only one school and re- 
flects the merits and limitations of 
their courses. They constitute a val- 
uable student reaction, however, 
and may point the way to more 
profitable course organization. 


LOS ANGELES BUILDINGS 


Los Angeles Junior Coilege has 
announced plans for a $400,000 
building program. They include 
the replacement of the present ad- 
ministration building, a new audi- 
torium, a science building, and a 
cafeteria—student union building. 

Covering a long-time program, 
Director Rosco C. Ingall has an- 
nounced that during the next ten 
years no less than twenty new 
buildings will take their places on 
the Los Angeles campus, with every 
aged structure to be demolished as 
the new ones are constructed. With 
four of the buildings already appro- 
priated for by Los Angeles voters, 
the remaining 16 are slated to be put 
up over a ten-year period. Two new 
edifices per year is the proposed 
rate of building, although finances 
may permit the construction of 
only one new structure during 
some of the years. 





WHAT’S THE NAME 


What’s the name by which the 
“junior college” is known in differ- 
ent places? An analysis of the 
“1936 Directory of the Junior Col- 
lege” shows that the institution is 
officially known as a “junior col- 
lege” in more than half of the cases 
—oo per cent. A tabulation of the 
various names by which it is known 
follows: 


Ce GD 0.0b Sebo sdeoKen 287 
DE s244,00cedeneedeaouus 156 
RE Ac¢scanseneedntdaaans 19 
Dy erbebeviesweasaekane 18 
Normal or Teachers’ College.. 15 
DY ccicceundesavadcueen 10 
DE! s«tevknusteceeadws 5 
De eee 3 
Extension Center ........... 3 
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Course in Individual Human Relationships 
THERMAN HARRI S* 


In the reorganization of the cur- 
riculum of the Eastern New Mexico 
Junior College during the 1934—35 
school year, a committee recom- 
mended, among other innovations, 
a freshman course in individual hu- 
man relationships. This course, re- 
quired of all freshmen, was first 
offered in the fall quarter of 1935. 
After attempting to teach this 
course to 180 freshmen, the writer 
feels that such a course offers pos- 
sibilities worthy of serious consider- 
ation for any institution where there 
is an interest in progressive educa- 
tion. The results of the course were 
not objectively measured and no 
attempt is made here to speak with 
authority on the value of such a 
course. Our problem is merely to 
present the aims of such a course, 
to describe the method used, to dis- 
cover the reaction of students, and 
to offer some suggestions, all of 
which we hope will tend to interest 
others in this type of course. 

Since this course was planned by 
a committee working on a new cur- 
riculum, we can get a better under- 
standing of its aims if we first con- 
sider the philosophy of that new 
curriculum. That philosophy is 
stated, in part, in the 1935-36 Bul- 
letin of the Eastern New Mexico 
Junior College in these words: 


The new curriculum is_ basically 
concerned with life as it is today. It 
holds that education is life, experi- 
ence, appreciation, attitude, knowl- 


* Assistant Professor of Psychology, 
Eastern New Mexico Junior College, Por- 
tales, New Mexico. 


‘personality. . .. 


edge, growth, and adjustment; it does 
not look upon a narrow concept of the 
educational process. It holds that a 
fundamental purpose of the curricu- 
lum should be to develop an integrated 
. The new curricu- 
lum is not an end in itself. It is a 
means to an end. Its prime service 
should be to provide a reliable com- 
pass to direct a person into a more 
complete life. 


The course in individual human 
relationships is one of the definite 
attempts of the Eastern N' v Mexico 
Junior College to offer education in 
harmony with its philosophy. 


OBJECTIVES OF THE COURSE 


Definite objectives, in line with 
this philosophy, have been stated 
as follows: (1) to discover the re- 
lationships which result from con- 
tacts with other people; (2) to 
learn the psychology of getting 
along with other people, and to ac- 
quire skill in the practice of this 
art; (3) to help students to form 
correct attitudes toward all others 
in the school group, and to train 
them to become informed and ac- 
tive members of that group; (4) to 
evaluate religion as a factor in hu- 
man relationships, and to develop 
interest and tolerance; (5) to learn 
the cardinal points of manners and 
conventions, realizing their signifi- 
cance in human relationships, and 
to form habits of correct usage by 
practice; (6) to learn to interpret 
past and present environment and 
to be at home in different environ- 
ments; (7) to find the true relation 
between correct social adjustment 
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and happiness; (8) to guide stu- 
dents in setting up worthy scales of 
value, and help them to measure 
their human relationships by these 
scales; and (9) to aid students in 
realizing the true place of effort and 
unselfishness in human relation- 
ships and to develop appreciation 
of these qualities in themselves and 
others. 


CLASSROOM METHODS 


This course was taught by the 
problem, discussion, development, 
and lecture methods. The lecture 
method was used only in the in- 
troduction to the course—outlin- 
ing the nature of the work, pre- 
senting the purpose of the course, 
and the methods to be_ used. 
Through the development method 
the students arrived at the various 
human relationships they have in 
dealing with others, and selected 
problems for study and class report. 
The discussion method was used in 
analyzing the relationships sug- 
gested, and in organizing them un- 
der a few main types. This method 
was also used during the course in 
evaluating the reports presented by 
students. The definite procedure 
was to require each student to select 
one or more problems from the sev- 
eral types finally accepted by the 
group, make a thorough study of 
same, prepare a paper, and be ready 
to discusse the subject before the 
class when called upon. These pa- 
pers and reports formed the basis 
for class discussion of the various 
relationships, after which a definite 
outline of the subject was worked 
out and accepted by the group. In 
order that students might be pre- 
pared for these discussions, each 
was required to read widely in the 
various divisions of relationships. 


The classification of various hu- 
man relationships, as finally ac- 
cepted by the group, was as follows: 
(1) individual human relationships 
in the home; (2) individual human 
relationships of an educational na- 
ture; (3) individual human rela- 
tionships in social affairs; (4) in- 
dividual human relationships of a 
citizen of state or nation; (95) in- 
dividual human relationships of the 
business world; (6) individual hu- 
man relationships in matters of 
moral conduct; and (7) individual 
human relationships of the church 
and religious realm. 

Typical problems under these 
seven types, as selected for study 
and class report by the students, 
were: (1) when and how to make 
introductions; (2) how to get and 
keep a job; (3) the kind of patriot- 
ism America needs today; (4) what 
the government and citizen owe 
each other; (5) correct discipline 
for the modern home; (6) enter- 
tainment in the modern home; (7) 
profitable investments that are safe; 
(8) being a good host or hostess; 
(9) the ideal guest; (10) the rela- 
tion of moving pictures to morals; 
(11) how to get along with people; 
(12) value of extracurricular activ- 
ities in college; (13) what it means 
to be educated; (14) the ideal col- 
lege girl; (15) table service and 
decorations; (16) how to improve 
your personality; and (17) factors 
to consider in choosing a vocation. 


VALUE OF THE COURSE 


Some significant indications of 
the value of this course seem wor- 
thy of consideration, and we be- 
lieve they suggest greater possible 
values. The report on a counseling 
program carried on by the dean of 
men and the dean of women, in 
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which each freshman was inter- 
viewed during the fall quarter, 
showed enough favorable comment 
to indicate definite value to stu- 
dents. Another general indication 
that this course deals with real 
problems of the college freshman 
was the unusual interest shown in 
the work of the course. The atten- 
tion was remarkable, students were 
very active in class discussions, and 
a great deal of work was done in 
addition to the requirements of the 
course. 

In addition to these general in- 
dications of the value of this course, 
definite evidence was available in 
the answers to one of the final ex- 
amination questions; an exercise 
given for the purpose of checking 
their reaction to the course. It is 
realized that the expressions on the 
examination were not as free as 
they would have been under differ- 
ent conditions, but, since a great 
deal of emphasis was given during 
the course to freedom of expression, 
to which there was a favorable re- 
sponse, we believe the results of the 
exercise are of enough significance 
to be included here. 

In this exercise each student was 
asked to write either the affirmative 
or negative argument, stating defi- 
nite reasons for points given, on the 
question, “Resolved, that Social 
Science 121 (Individual Human Re- 
lationships) should be required of 
all freshmen.” Papers from 170 
freshmen, 97 girls and 73 boys, were 
included in this study. Of the 170 
students presenting arguments on 
the question of requiring a course 
in individual human relationships, 
159 chose the affirmative and 11 up- 
held the negative. Of more signifi- 
cance than the numbers represent- 
ing each side of the case were the 


reasons given pro and con on this 
question. Tables I and II show the 
negative and affirmative arguments, 
respectively, with the number of 
students advancing each argument. 
The wording of each argument was, 
of course, not the same by all stu- 
dents who gave it, but the thought 
was evident in each case which was 
included in the study. Some of the 
arguments presented on the matter 
of whether the course should be re- 
quired or whether it should be an 
elective, whether tests should be 
given to determine which freshmen 
should be required to take the 
course, and whether freshmen need 
the course more than other stu- 
dents were not included in the tabu- 
lations. Their exclusion was not on 
the question of their relevance to 
the points at issue, but because they 
were not pertinent to the matter of 
values of such a course. Since we 
are concerned in this study with the 
values of a course in individual hu- 
man relationships, points that were 
not definitely concerned with such 
values were excluded. 


TABLE I 


NEGATIVE ARGUMENTS PRESENTED BY 
11 STUDENTS ON THE QUESTION OF A 
REQUIRED CourSE IN INDIVIDUAL Hvu- 
MAN RELATIONSHIPS 


Number 
Arguments of Times 
1. Students are already informed on 
the subjects discussed in the 
i 4-003+0040006000Nenbeeoaes 4 
2. Students have not been helped very 
much by the course ............. 4 
3. The class periods have been just 
social hours for students......... 2 


4. This course doesn’t have a definite 
place in the program of most stu- 
ED” oa: hae athe Ohne eens 2 

5. Students learn the same things in 
clubs of the school that they learn 


Dt? .-peesesenseteansdenuaneeees 1 
6. These facts can be learned in other 
courses in the college ............ 1 
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TABLE II 


AFFIRMATIVE ARGUMENTS PRESENTED 
BY 159 STUDENTS ON THE QUESTION 
OF A REQUIRED COURSE IN INDIVIDUAL 
HuMAN RELATIONSHIPS 


Number 
Arguments of Times 
1. Teaches students how to act at 
TTT TTT TTT Te 81 
2. Helps one to get along with other 
eer ree rr TTT: eT ee 68 
3. Helps one adjust himself to his 
ee 45 
4. Deals with real problems of col- 
ee ee 45 
5. Gives general knowledge of many 
ED 6.66 6466cs c4dSORCRSO 35 


6. Develops a student’s personality 29 
7. Gives student training in being 


GD kcde ne deédaesuaences 31 

8. Gives an education instead of 
Pa TE” én sé dk eccdeeuncs 28 

9. Gives students chance for self- 
REE gkko 4k460 00008 60000088 27 

10. Offers training not found in other 
CD 5660666664460 60606640085 25 

11. It gives the students new interests 
Se Ge 4.6 cuss eee eeu ceeweeas 22 

12. Teaches tolerance of the beliefs of 
eens Cie a a i ee ae id 20 


13. It teaches students how to use the 
library and to prepare papers and 


Dt: ctkeiusneceeeeaaseeeeade 20 
14. Teaches the student to better un- 

derstand hhimeself ......scccccces 20 
15. Teaches one to form his own 

SE -cccnckessecieeeuanaaene 13 
16. Teaches one the value and meth- 

ods of choosing a vocation....... 12 
17. Causes one to think about his 

manners and conduct ........... 11 
18. Helps the student to select his 

re 11 
19. Causes students to use initiative 

PEE ec ccceessuewes desea 11 
20. Teaches the student how to get 

CE SN BSED 6.66 6 6 hk be sssicere 10 
21. Teaches one how to dress prop- 

erly for all occasions............ 9 
22. Helps one to better understand 

PE  tcetnceacnsseneaeeaeeas 9 


23. Teaches students to be less selfish 4 
24. Corrects false attitudes of stu- 


PE  «ickucenaapuguareusuaneuas 2 
25. Supplements the work of the 
a re ee 2 
26. Helps students to get the right 
. ge eer 2 
27. Teaches’ systematically things 
often learned by chance.......... 1 


28. Students have similar ideas about 
these relationships ............. 1 


CONCLUSIONS AND IMPROVEMENTS 


Teaching the course and prepar- 
ing this paper have led to certain 
conclusions concerning this course, 
and have prompted the author to of- 
fer a few suggestions. Freshmen, as 
we all know, have many adjust- 
ments to make upon entering col- 
lege. Many of them are away from 
home for the first time; most of 
them are living in a new environ- 
ment; all come in contact with new 
viewpoints in college courses; they 
are facing new social situations; 
and many have new freedom from 
home restraints. A course in indi- 
vidual human _ relationships _at- 
tempts to solve many of these prob- 
lems for freshmen. It deals directly 
with methods of adjustment to so- 
cial situations. It carries on the 
work of an orientation course on an 
enlarged scale. It gives the student 
new viewpoints on the purpose and 
meaning of education. In general, 
this course offers definite, imme- 
diate, and systematic help on these 
real problems of freshmen. 

Many improvements can _ be 
made on the teaching done in this 
first course in individual human re- 
lationships. Some improvements are 
being suggested for this course next 
year, and doubtless others will be 
made as the course is repeated. One 
improvement, it seems now, would 
be to omit certain relationships in 
which students need less help, and 
in which they are less interested. 
This would not mean the omission 
of any of the seven relationships in 
our classification, but a change in 
emphasis upon certain phases of 
these relationships. Specifically, the 
relationships in social affairs should 
be narrowed to the problems of ap- 
propriate dress, making introduc- 
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tions, invitations, and table man- 
ners. The main emphasis in hu- 
man relationships of an education- 
al nature should be upon the value 
of extracurricular activities, selec- 
tion of a college and the course of 
study, and the meaning of educa- 
tion. In the moral and religious re- 
lationships, students have shown 
most interest in the problems of 
meaning of morality and religion, 
development of scales of value, and 
the place and value of the church. 
Major emphasis in relationships in 
the business world should be placed 
on matters of writing business let- 
ters, getting a job, making invest- 
ments, and consumer education. 
The least interest was shown in 
home relationships, but consider- 
able attention should be placed 
upon manners in the home, enter- 
tainment, and discipline. The rela- 
tionships of the citizen which 
should receive most attention are 
problems of government; relief, un- 
employment, crime, duties and 
rights of citizens, and the larger 
problems of race and war attitudes. 
Another improvement that seems 
wise is to make more use of class 
demonstrations. Many of the rela- 
tionships, such as table service and 
decorations, table etiquette, intro- 
ductions, writing business letters, 
duties of citizens, and so forth, can 
and should be profitable demon- 
strated or dramatized. These dem- 
onstrations should be_ extensive 
enough to give each student some 
practice in these relationships. 
Throughout the course emphasis 
should be placed upon the activity 
of students; demonstrations, re- 
ports, questions, and discussion. It 
is evident that such a course will be 
of very little value unless it deals 
with, and gives definite help on, the 


problems of human relationships 
which are real to the students en- 
rolled. 





SAN BERNARDINO BUILDINGS 


Construction of the new $85,000 
auditorium for San Bernardino Val- 
ley Junior College is well under 
way. It will be of Class “A” con- 
struction, of reinforced concrete 
and steel with the latest earth- 
quake- and fire-resistant methods 
of construction. Its dimensions will 
be 92 by 135 feet. 

The auditorium is one of three 
projects under a $125,000 federal 
aid program for expansion of build- 
ings and improvement of grounds. 
An allotment of $25,000 has been 
made for a music and drafting 
building, and one of $10,000 for a 
Greek theater. About $5,000 has 
also been spent for improvement of 
the campus and athletic field. 





COSMOPOLITAN ATTENDANCE 


Almost one-third of the students 
attending district junior colleges in 
California come from territory out- 
side of the local junior college dis- 
trict according to figures for 1934— 
39 recently compiled by the State 
Department of Education. The av- 
erage daily attendance in the seven- 
teen districts institutions in the 
state was 17,706, of which 5,318 
came from outside districts. 

The different institutions had, on 
the average, students from 18 of the 
58 counties in the state. Fullerton 
Junior College drew students from 
only 5 other counties, but at the 
other extreme San Jose Junior Col- 
lege attracted them from 38 coun- 
ties, and Sacramento Junior Col- 
lege, the highest of all, from 45 dif- 
ferent counties. 

















New Type Terminal Course in Language 


KARL W. DYKEMA* 


A terminal course, primarily cul- 
tural in purpose, and well adapted 
to a number of junior college com- 
munities, would be one in the lan- 
guage spoken by foreign-born par- 
ents of students in the college. 

Many of our junior colleges are 
located in communities where the 
foreign-born and foreign-language 
elements represent a considerable 
proportion of the population; it is, 
of course, primarily with such com- 
munities that this discussion is 
concerned. The foreign-born par- 


* Instructor in English and German, 
Ironwood Junior College, Ironwood, Mich- 
igan. 


1 Communities which have a large for- 
eign-language speaking population, and 
also have a junior college, are probably 
most frequent in Illinois, Michigan, and 
Minnesota. A few statistics may be in- 
formative (figures from Statistical Ab- 
stract of the United States, 1934): 

Illinois Michigan Minnesota 
Percent- Percent- Percent- 


age age age 
Foreign-born 
gi 16.8 18.1 15.3 
Native whites of for- 
eign parentage* .. 22.1 19.7 25.8 


Native whites of 

mixed parentage* 9.3 11.4 15.0 
White population 

with foreign-lan- 

guage back- 

ee 41.7 34.0 51.4 


* 1930 census. 

+ This figure was obtained by subtracting 
from the total of the three preceding figures 
the percentage of the population which came 
from an English background: British and 
Canadian. 


Percentage of foreign-background popu- 
lation in certain Illinois, Michigan, and 


ents of many of our college students 
seldom learn English well; the 
father usually finds employment in 
some manual task, the explanation 
of which seldom requires much lan- 
guage interchange; though his con- 
tacts usually give him a sufficient 
smattering of English to make him- 
self understood. The mother, on the 
other hand, spending much of her 





Minnesota cities having junior colleges is 
as follows: 


Native White 
Whites of Population 
Foreign with 
and Foreign- Foreign 
Mixed Born Back- 
Parentage* Whites*  groundf 
% % % 
Chicago ...... 39.5 24.9 64.4 
eee kane ases 50.1 29.3 79.4 
Detwthn ..ccce 44.7 24.6 69.3 
Peer 24.0 13.4 37.4 
Grand Rapids 34.9 16.2 51.1 
Highland Park 26.9 27.1 54.0 
Jackson ...... 21.9 9.2 31.1 
eee 21.9 14.1 36.0 


* 1930 census. 

* This figure is somewhat too high, for it 
includes those of English or Canadian birth 
or extraction. 


Derivation of principal foreign-born 
groups in Illinois, Michigan, and Minne- 
sota (1930 census) is given as follows: 
Illinois—Germany (190,000), Poland (173,- 
000), Great Britain (145,000), Sweden 
(111,000), Italy (110,000), Russia (87,000), 
Czechoslovakia (76,000); Michigan—Can- 
ada (302,000), Poland (119,000), Great 
Britain (117,000), Germany (81,000), 
Italy (43,000), Russia (34,000), Holland 
(32,000), Finland (27,000); Minnesola— 
Sweden (90,000), Norway (71,000), Ger- 
many (60,000), Canada (27,000), Finland 
(24,000). 
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day at home, having social contact 
almost entirely with those of her 
own race, and shopping at stores 
where the clerks can speak her lan- 
guage, Seldom gains even the smat- 
tering of English which her hus- 
band acquires. As a result, the 
language of the home is usually the 
language of the parents’ country of 
origin; and the children learn that 
language first. Of course, in their 
out-of-home contacts, and _ espe- 
cially at school, the children soon 
acquire a readier command of Eng- 
lish than of their parental tongue. 
But the necessity of communicating 
with their parents makes impera- 
tive a continued command of the 
parental language; so that most of 
them arrive at the college level with 
a considerable residue of a foreign 
language. 

Why, then, should not these stu- 
dents be given an opportunity to 
take advantage of this language 
ability by being allowed to do 
course work in it rather than at- 
tacking an entirely new language, 
or continuing one only imperfectly 
learned in the high school? The ad- 
vantages would be great, but there 
might also be some difficulties; per- 
haps these should be _ discussed 
first. 

It will be objected that the lan- 
guage learned in the home is im- 
pure, a dialect; and that the stu- 
dents have no knowledge of the 
grammar of the language, nor, in 
many cases, have they any reading 
ability. These are legitimate objec- 
tions, but a semester of remedial 
work should eliminate most of 
these difficulties, at least to such an 
extent that a serious study of the 
literature could begin in the second 
Semester. 

It may be objected that even if 


such courses were offered, it would 
be next to impossible to get students 
to register for them, because most 
children of foreign parentage tend 
to be ashamed of the language 
learned at home. That this unfor- 
tunate condition exists among high- 
school students is undeniable, but 
by the time the students have 
reached college age, most of them 
have overcome this foolish preju- 
dice.? 

That there might be difficulty in 
finding competent teachers is pos- 
sible. For Finnish, Swedish, Nor- 
wegian, and Italian, however, tiaere 
should be no great difficulty, for 
there are institutions in which 
those languages are_ regularly 
taught.* Doubtless teachers with a 
command of Slavic languages could 
also be found. 

Perhaps the greatest difficulty 
lies in the danger of arousing race 
prejudice. Obviously the languages 
of all races represented in a junior 
college student body could not be 
offered (in Ironwood more than a 
dozen); in fact, only the two or 
three most predominant languages 
could be included (in Ironwood, for 
example, Finnish, Swedish, and 
Polish). The minority groups 


2 Several sections of German students 
in the Ironwood Junior College were asked 
to fill out a brief questionnaire on their 
attitude toward a course in the language 
of their parents. The reaction was inter- 
esting not only because of the very favor- 
able response as shown by the question- 
naire, but also because of the enthusiasm 
with which the students afterward dis- 
cussed the possibility of such courses. 

3 Finnish is taught at Suomi College, 
Hancock, Michigan; Norwegian at Saint 
Olaf College, Northfield, Minnesota; Swed- 
ish at Gustavus Adolphus College, St. 
Peter, Minnesota; and Italian at most uni- 
versities. 
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would doubtless feel slighted, and 
might even attempt to bring pres- 
sure to wreck the program. 

After suggesting the difficulties, 
let us consider the advantages. The 
first, and perhaps the greatest, is 
the possibility of achieving by the 
end of a two-year course, a feeling 
for, and an understanding of, a non- 
English language, literature, and 
culture. That this can also be done 
with French or German after two 
years in high school and two years 
in college is rarely possible even 
with the most gifted students. But 
a student studying the language of 
his parents is dealing with a living 
thing, something which has been a 
part of him all his life. He is study- 
ing a literature and culture which 
are far less foreign to him than the 
English and American literatures 
which have been presented to him 
as his cultural heritage. And he has 
an oral ability, an ear for the lan- 
guage, a genuine Sprachgefuehl, 
which can never be acquired with- 
out living with those who speak the 
language. 

It is quite probable that the lit- 
erature which is available may not 
be as great either qualitatively or 
quantitatively as that of English, 
German, or French. But it is even 
more probable that this literature 
is infinitely more alive for the stu- 
dent than the literatures of those 
languages ever can be. 

The average junior college stu- 
dent who comes from a foreign 
background carries too Jittle of per- 
manent cultural value away with 
him if he leaves school permanently 
after two years at a junior college. 
In the type of course which has here 
been suggested lies at least the pos- 
sibility of giving him something 
more of permanent cultural value. 


NEW DORMITORY READY 


Eastern New Mexico Junior Col- 
lege announces that its new girls’ 
dormitory was ready for occupancy 
with the opening of college in Sep- 
tember. It houses sixty girls and its 
attractive arrangements and ap- 
pointments make it an ideal home 
for this number of young women. 
The dormitory is limited to fresh- 
men girls, who are required to live 
there unless excused by the Direc. 
tor of Personnel. The cost is $5.00 
per month per girl. Two girls live 
in a room, which has private shower 
and clothes closet. Meals are fur- 
nished near the dormitory under 
college supervision at $18.50 per 
month. 





UNIVERSITY TRANSFERS 

More than ten thousand junior 
college students have transferred 
from their junior colleges to the 
two branches of the University of 
California during the past fifteen 
years, according to figures recently 
compiled by the University. The 
constant growth in number of 
transfers is shown by the following 
tabulation: 








Univ. of U. of C. at 

Year California Los Angeles Total 
a 64 wa 64 
0 65 . 65 
a 41 aa 41 
EE iri: tote iseeeih 47 “ 47 
ee 77 39 116 
ee 90 28 118 
ig ae de ha 119 89 208 
SE tetas we au 177 105 282 
SE 6 6 dcp ees 219 128 347 
ee 293 153 446 
is a i ne ea 379 218 597 
CN ani eddie eet 563 292 855 
are 580 424 1,004 
De epiicaidbvne 618 519 1,137 
DT takvnw onan 826 653 1,479 
ee 1,073 7416 1,819 
EE knee eke ee 1,161 791 1,952 

ME é Kawens 6,392 4,185 10,577 
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LOS ANGELES JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Junior coliege work was first or- 
ganized in Los Angeles in February 
1912, and continued until 1920 
when it was suspended, due to 
the development of the Southern 
Branch of the University of Calli- 
fornia. The new Los Angeles Jun- 
ior College opened in 1929. The first 
published report of the superin- 
tendent of schools after the estab- 
lishment of junior college work was 
made in June 1914. From it the 
following is quoted (pp. 202-3): 


The most notable extension has been 
the addition to the curriculum of two 
vears of college work. The growth of 
the Junior College from thirty  stu- 
dents at the time of its organization 
two and one-half years ago to over 
three hundred at the present time has 
justified the establishment of advanced 
courses that parallel those of the 
freshman and sophomore years of the 
state university. The universities have 
recognized the extended high school 
as an affiliated college, and the ex- 
ample has been followed by the col- 
leges and normal schools. Our stu- 
dents have been received by transfer 
at any stage of their course, and sub- 
jects have been accepted at face value. 
Last year twenty students completed 
the two years’ course elected by them 
and were accorded junior standing 
in California and Stanford universi- 
ties. Ma » others who had completed 
less than two years’ work were ac- 
cepted by the colleges and universities 
of the state and given credit for the 
subjects taken in the Junior College. 

A majority of the advanced students 
are graduates of the Los Angeles high 
schools; though a large number come 
from other high schools and acade- 
mies. In a few cases students who have 


taken the freshman year in college or 
university have come to Los Angeles 
Junior College for the sophomore year. 
The requirements for admission are 
the same as for the state university, 
and the standards are equally high. 
Nearly all that enroll come for serious 
work. Comparatively few are failures. 

There are college classes in English, 
Latin, Greek, German, French, Span- 
ish, physics, chemistry, zoology, bot- 
any, agriculture, psychology, econom- 
ics, Oriental history, English history, 
mathematics, logic, and the fine arts. 
Students are prepared for the junior 
vear in California and Stanford uni- 
versities in the colleges of Letters, So- 
cial and Natural Sciences, Agriculture, 
Chemistry, Engineering, Art, Law, and 
Medicine. 

In extending the high school to cover 
two years of advanced work it is not 
expected to confine its scope to that 
of the traditional college. Opportunity 
may be offered for work of a local 
character along historical, scientific, 
and industrial lines. For instance, in 
southern California intensive study 
and original investigation may be made 
in historical research in connection 
with the Spanish and Mexican occupa- 
tion; in science, in the study of the 
plants and animals and geological for- 
mation of this region; in industry, in 
the problems of immigration and the 
local economic relations with the 
Oriental nations with whom there will 
be increasing contact. The Junior Col- 
lege ministers to the wants of a grow- 
ing number of young men and women 
in the city who will not go to the uni- 
versity. In several instances, doctors, 
lawyers, and teachers spare from their 
professional duties an hour or two 
daily for special study of culture sub- 
jects that had to be neglected when 
they were mastering the _ technical 
courses. 
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DEATH OF JOHN W. BARTON 


On September first at Nashville 
occurred the death of John Wynne 
Barton, age 43, president of Ward- 
Belmont Junior College, past presi- 
dent of the American Association 
of Junior Colleges, and leader in the 
educational life of the South. 

Dr. Barton was president of the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges in 1928-29. It was during his 
administration that the decision was 
made to inaugurate the publication 
of the Junior College Journal, and 
he served as a member of its ad- 
visory board from 1930 to 1935. He 
was recognized as one of the out- 
standing leaders in the junior col- 
lege movement both nationally and 
regionally. At the last annual meet- 
ing of the Association, which was 
held at Nashville, he gave the ad- 
dress of welcome. 

Dr. Barton had made his home in 
Nashville since 1922, going there 
from Dallas, Texas, as publishing 
agent of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South. He was made vice- 
president of Ward-Belmont in 1926, 
and was chosen head of the institu- 
tion after the death of president 
J. D. Blanton in December, 1933. 

A native Texan, having been born 
in Overton, Rusk County, on Octo- 
ber 25, 1892, the son of William 
Henry and Jeffie Wynne Barton, he 
received his A.B. degree in 1913 at 
Trinity University in Texas, and 
took his A.M. degree the following 
year at Columbia. He later attended 
the University of Chicago, and re- 
ceived the LL.D. degree from Trin- 
ity in 1927. 


His connection with schools as an 
educator dates from the fall of 1914 
when he joined the faculty of Trin- 
ity University as professor of his- 
tory and economics. The following 
year he became a member of the 
faculty of Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity in Dallas as assistant pro- 
fessor in the departments of history 
and economics. In 1916-17 he was 
made associate professor and acting 
dean of the University. 

When the United States entered 
the World War, Dr. Barton enlisted 
as a private, and was later commis- 
sioned as captain. He served a year 
in France. 

He was married in 1920 to Miss 
Nelle Graham, of Graham, Texas. 
Mrs. Barton, and their two children, 
Jane and John W. Barton, Jr., sur- 
vive him. Other survivors are his 
sister, Mrs. Henry King of San Mar- 
cos, Texas, and his brother, Virgil 
Barton of Las Cruces, N. M. 

He was a member of the Board of 
Trustees of Scarritt College, the 
Board of Managers of Vanderbilt 
Hospital, the Board of Directors of 
the Nashville Public Library, and 
of the Board of Trustees of Meharry 
Medical College. He remained ac- 
tive in affairs of the Methodist Pub- 
lishing House and served on its 
book committee. 


ANNUAL MEETING 


President W. W. Haggard an- 
nounces that the seventeenth an- 
nual meeting of the American As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges will be 
held at Dallas, Texas, February 26 
and 27. These dates are the Friday 
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and Saturday immediately follow- 
ing the meetings of the Department 
of Superintendence and related or- 
ganizations at New Orleans. The 
general theme for the program will 
be “Changes to Meet Expanding 


Needs.” 


LIBRARY AIMS 


At the meeting of the Junior Col- 
lege Libraries Round Table of the 
American Library Association in 
Denver, the following statement of 
aims of the organization was 


adopted : 


1. To serve as a medium of exchange 
of ideas of junior college librarians 
themselves concerning problems 
and policies. 

2. To serve as a medium for represent- 
ing junior college librarians as a 
group to the rest of the profession. 

3. To work toward improving the 
quality of both libraries and their 
librarians. 

4. To encourage studies of junior col- 
lege library problems. 

5. We hope to reach in our confer- 
ences primarily librarians actually 
engaged in library work in junior 
colleges; secondly, teachers in li- 
brary schools who are training our 
assistants; and, generally, anyone 
interested in the problems of late 
adolescence. 


GROWTH IN CALIFORNIA 


The annual junior college statis- 
tical bulletin of the California State 
Department of Education contains 
a summary of significant items 
showing important trends in the 
four-year period from 1931-32 to 
1934-35. From this summary the 
following facts are taken. 

The enrollment in district junior 
colleges has increased from 25,493 
to 29,407; in junior colleges of the 
high-school type from 4,800 to 


30 


6,112; making a total increase in all 
types of publicly controlled junior 
colleges from 30,293 to 35,519. 

The percentage of attendance of 
nonresident students in the district 
junior colleges has increased from 
31.7 per cent to 32.2 per cent while 
the average number of counties 
from which nonresident students 
have come to local district junior 
colleges has increased from 15 to 
18. 

The number of graduates has in- 
creased from 3,202 to 4,685. 

The number of full-time instruc- 
tors in district junior colleges has 
increased from 694 to 742. The per- 
centage of these instructors holding 
higher degrees has increased from 
66.8 per cent to 72.0 per cent. The 
average salary, however, has de- 
creased from $2,811 to $2,495. 

The total expenditures in junior 
college districts for current ex- 
penses has decreased from $3,298,- 
434 to $3,093,666; for capital out- 
lays it has decreased from $1,111,- 
011 to $828,950; making a total re- 
duction for total expenditures from 
$4,409,445 to $3,922,616. 


NEW CALIFORNIA COLLEGES 


After a~survey of the local needs 
and conditions, the California State 
Department of Education has ap- 
proved the organization of public 
junior colleges at Auburn, in Placer 
County, and at San Luis Obispo. Dr. 
J. H. Napier, Jr., is principal of the 
former institution, C. E. Teach of 
the latter. Both opened in Septem- 
ber, making a total of 43 public jun- 
ior colleges in the state. 


WHY ATTEND JUNIOR COLLEGE? 


This question was recently asked 
several hundred students enrolled 
at Compton Junior College, Califor- 
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nia. The reasons given and their 
relative frequency were as follows: 


EMOMCIOM COMVOMICTE 2... cccssccccenceces 498 
PE dccunnsctesacdeveeedaanane 164 
Ee ee ee 157 
High scholastic standing................ 141 
Chance to make up deficiencies.......... 77 
Dissatisfied with other junior colleges.... 29 
Opportunity for BPOTES....6 ccc cccessccens 25 
Small size of school and classes......... 23 
Social life and school spirit............. 22 
BWOGECG GEMOONTOMIIG . oc ccccccwcccscccs 19 
Wanted two years of college............. 16 
Higher standards of faculty............. 14 
Prefer two years in junior college........ 14 
Good reputation of school............... 10 
The dean talked at high school.......... 9 
PREWRCOREOM GOUTIIOMS onic ccccccccessses 7 
New buildings and equipment........... 6 
Acceptable nursing course .............. 6 
Pe cn ceeeeucseeeeaions daees 31 


CALIFORNIA SALARIES 


Salaries for instructors in the 
district junior colleges of Califor- 
nia during 1934-35 showed little 
difference for men and for women 
members of the faculties. The aver- 
age salary for 498 men was $2,543; 
for 284 women, $2,417. The aver- 
age salary for men varied from 
$2,226 at Compton Junior College 
to $2,936 at Sacramento Junior Col- 
lege; for women from $2,104 at 
Compton to $2,902 at Sacramento. 
The lowest annual salary reported 
for full-time men instructors was 
$1,400 at Santa Ana Junior College; 
for women, $1,431 at San Bernar- 
dino Valley Junior College. The 
highest for men was $4,500 at San 
Jose Junior College; for women, 
$4,333 at Los Angeles Junior Col- 
lege. 


CALIFORNIA GROWTH 


The California State Department 
of Education has recently compiled 
data showing the total number of 
junior colleges and the enrollment 
in them for every year since 1917- 
18. During this period of less than 


twenty years the number of institu- 
tions has only been doubled while 
the enrollment in them has ip. 
creased almost twenty-three—fold, 
Detailed figures follow: 


bd 
A. 


Year Number’ Enrollment 
DE 64a 4-e ewes 21 1,561 
a 18 1,200 
SS 17 1,096 
a , 17 1,442 
SEE“ «ssvsaces BO 2,259 
po 25 2,813 
EE os weak ae 24 4,009 
re 26 5,295 
ree 28 D712 
 6k-ee wees 31 8,073 
ee 34 10,710 
SEWED tskwesccss OE 13,193 
EE as wwareead 3D 20,561 
oS ) rer 36 26,961 
oS. 37 30,293 
re 37 33,015 
po ) o7 39,053 
oo re 40 35,919 


HOTEL MANAGEMENT 


The San Francisco Junior Col- 
lege has established a special cur- 
riculum in Hotel and Restaurant 
Management at the request of and 
in co-operation with the California 
Northern Hotel Association. The 
courses are designed to give a tech- 
nical training and well-founded 
background in all phases of hotel 
and restaurant management and 
the necessary training for efficiency 
in the various special fields incident 
to hotel and restaurant operation. 

Through the co-operation of ho- 
tel and restaurant men all students 
following the curriculum are placed 
in positions where they obtain prac- 
tical experience and_= supervision 
under prominent restaurant and 
hotel managers for a period of at 
least sixteen weeks during the two 
summers. Over half of the fifteen 
instructors who give courses in this 
field are active hotel or restaurant 
executives in San Francisco. En- 
rollment is limited to forty  stu- 
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dents, based upon the number of 
students that the industry can as- 
similate in the San Francisco Bay 
area. 

Among the courses offered are: 
business mathematics, hotel ac- 
counting, front office procedure, tax 
computations, food cost accounting, 
hotel and restaurant management, 
statistics and graphic presentation, 
hotel law, hotel insurance, purchas- 
ing, advertising, hotel promotion, 
business correspondence, public 
speaking, chemistry of foods, hotel 
and restaurant engineering, hotel 
housekeeping, restaurant  opera- 
tion, dining-room and kitchen op- 
eration and management, statistical 
analysis of restaurant operations, 
food preparation, and front office 
psychology. 


PERCENTAGE OF GRADUATION 


A study of the records of 3,887 
students who have transferred from 
junior colleges to the University of 
California from 1921 to 1933 re- 
cently made by Dr. Merton E. Hill 
of the University, shows that 2,498, 
or 64 per cent, have graduated 
while 137 have secured a Master’s 
degree and 35 the Doctorate. In ad- 
dition, 107 undergraduates and 172 
graduates are still in attendance. 
The average grade-point ratio made 
by these students at the end of the 
first semester was 1.108; at grad- 
uation, 1.470. 


PASADENA GRADUATES 


Over a period of ten years there 
has been a marked change in the 
proportion of graduates of Pasa- 
dena Junior College, California, 
who have completed courses not 
intended as preparation for ad- 
vanced standing in a_ university. 


of 


The change has been from less than 
2 per cent in 1926 to no less than 
62 per cent in 1935—a very signifi- 
cant change in emphasis. Pasadena 
defines as “Diploma” students those 
who are taking various terminal, 
semiprofessional, and_ vocational 
courses not intended as preparation 
for the university; as “Certificate,” 
students whose course of study has 
prepared them for  junior-vear 
standing at the university. The 
marked shift in emphasis is shown 
by the following data: 


Number Percent- 
Year Number |. Certifi- age 
Diploma cate Diploma 
MY &estacuanae 2 43 4.5 
Ce éeaedsaeues ] 62 12.7 
Se? 4 64-4-04-0e000 30 67 30.9 
ee 34 69 33.0 
ee 38 89 39.5 
? tceeneewnes 68 166 28.9 
rere 121 181 39.8 
Pt ceenbie wale 316 221 58.9 
Ce cktactcacae ae 230 56.3 
eee 318 192 62.3 


It should be noted that over half 
of the graduates during the three 
latest years have been of the non- 
university preparatory type. 


SAN FRANCISCO BUILDING 


San Francisco Junior College, 
which was organized last year and 
has operated in crowded and tem- 
porary quarters has secured an at- 
tractive site of twenty-eight acres in 
the western section of the city and 
plans have been developed for an 
initial building program this year to 
cost in excess of a half million dol- 
lars. The first buildings planned 
include an academic building, lab- 
oratories, library, gymnasium, and 
cafeteria. 


STUDY JUNIOR COLLEGES 


One of the main areas to be stud- 
ied by the newly organized Amer- 
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ican Youth Commission, as defined 
by the director, Dr. Homer P. 
Rainey, in an article in the March 
issue of the Nation’s Schools, is 
stated as follows: 


Analytical study of the results of 
various types of reorganization at the 
junior college level; investigation of 
the possibilities of more effective ar- 
ticulation through such reorganization 
of secondary school and college work; 
experimental demonstration of both 
general and terminal curriculums at 
this level. 

Present social conditions have cre- 
ated an enormously increased demand 
for types of education beyond that 
afforded by the usual secondary school 
which conventional institutions of 
higher education are not prepared to 
supply. Experimentation with the jun- 
ior college has already gone far enough 
to suggest tentative answers to numer- 
ous problems in this area. 

More exact and systematic evalua- 
tion of present experiments and exten- 
sions of these experiments are urgently 
needed. 


ENDOW MENT AND INDEBTEDNESS 


The latest “Handbook of Chris- 
tian Education” (issued as a double 
number of Volume XVII of Chris- 
tian Education) contains: interest- 
ing data on the endowment and in- 
debtedness in private junior col- 
leges operated under denomina- 
tional auspices or control. 

The total endowment reported for 
64 institutions was $7,003,587, an 
average of $109,431 each. Eight of 
these reported no endowment, mak- 
ing an average of $122,870 for those 
having any endowment. Only seven 
institutions are reported with en- 
dowments in excess of $250,000, as 
follows: Frances Shimer Junior 
College, Illinois, $262,000; Lincoln 
College, Illinois, $256,000; Colby 


Junior College, New Hampshire, 
$300,000; Williamsport - Dickinson 
Seminary and Junior College, Penn- 
sylvania, $357,000; Williams Woods 
College, Missouri, $540,000; Sue 
Bennett College, Kentucky, $550,- 
000; and Blackburn College, Illi- 
nois, $850,000. 

Current indebtedness of 78 insti- 
tutions is reported as $3,063,226, 
distributed as follows: 


Institu- 
Indebtedness tions 
PT Te TT ee Oe TT eee TET Tee Te 15 
ee ee ee 29 
CE ee ere Peres ee 13 
SUED og kk bcc ee ess dees eeesees 9 
CPM co kbs cecececesatesens 5 
SED oka 60 db666 ds bedeeeeeewnn 7 


Those reporting debts in excess 
of $100,000 are the following: Colo- 
rado Woman’s College, $100,000; 
Christian College, Missouri, $103,- 
000; Blackstone College, Virginia, 
$112,000; Southwest Baptist Col- 
lege, Missouri, $125,000; William 
Woods College, Missouri, $153,000; 
Bluefield College, West Virginia, 
$257,000; and Stephens College, 
Missouri, $475,000. 


BOARD OF ASSOCIATES 


The Junior College of Connecti- 
cut in Bridgeport has organized a 
Board of Associates consisting of 
prominent figures in the industrial, 
professional, financial, and mercan- 
tile life of the city and surrounding 
territory. Its first meeting was ad- 
dressed by President E. Everett 
Cortright of the College and Dean 
Roswell C. McCrea, of the School of 
Business of Columbia University. 
The associates will serve largely as 
a group for advice and counsel in 
the development of the collegiate 
and professional school of business 
authorized by the last session of the 
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Connecticut General Assembly. The 
Board of Trustees of the College 
have authorized a campaign to ob- 
tain $120,000 for the College. 


TARLETON TENURE 


The 71 members of the faculty of 
John Tarleton Agricultural College, 
Texas, have had an average term of 
service in the institution of almost 
ten years and a total teaching expe- 
rience of an average of sixteen years 
each. Eleven of the faculty have 
been at the college less than five 
years, 26 have been there from five 
to nine years each, 22 from ten to 
14 years each, and 12 from fifteen 
to nineteen years each. 


MUSIC FESTIVAL 


Among the outstanding school 
music activities last spring in south- 
ern California was the first South- 
ern California Junior College Music 
Festival which was given April 18, 
on the campus of the Los Angeles 
Junior College. 

Culminating the all-day festival 
activities, a massed symphony or- 
chestra composed of 70 to 80 stu- 
dent musicians selected from twelve 
participating junior colleges pre- 
sented a concert in the evening. 

Conductors’ participating were 
Harold Wahlberg, Fullerton Junior 
College; Alidore Belprez, Compton 
Junior College; Dwight Defty, Long 
Beach Junior College; Milton Mohs, 
Pasadena Junior College; and Dr. 
Edmund A. Cykler, Los Angeles 
Junior College. 

The Music Festival, sponsored by 
the Southern California Junior Col- 
lege Music Association in co-opera- 
tion with the general association, of 
which it is a section, was given pri- 
marily to stimulate the work of 
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junior college music students by 
providing them an opportunity to 
perform in a select symphony or- 
chestra with complete symphonic 
instrumentation. 


DULUTH TERMINAL COURSE 


Duluth Junior College, Minne- 
sota, announces the offering this 
fall of a terminal course in ‘“‘Me- 
chanical Technology” concerning 
which its statement reads: 


This curriculum is designed for 
those students who wish to enter the 
vocation of Mechanical Technician 
and who desire to secure the train- 
ing within a period of two years. It 
is designed to give training along 
practical lines in drafting, machine 
design, and machine shop practice. 
This training is different from the pre- 
professional curriculum, Mechanical 
Engineering, in that its content is 
practical rather than _ preparatory. 
Only those mathematical topics are 
given which directly apply to drafting 
and machine shop practice problems. 


The courses making up this cur- 
riculum include engineering calcu- 
lations, machine drawing, machine 
shop practice, machine design, in- 
ternal combustion engines, and 
steam boilers. 


ATHLETIC RULING 


The National Collegiate Athletic 
Association has ruled that two 
years of “junior college” competi- 
tion will be equivalent to one year 
of “senior college” competition. In 
this move to standardize eligibility 
regulations, the association in its 
latest bulletin says: 


Beginning with the academic year 
1936-37, competition in championship 
meets will be limited to contestants 
who have had not more than three 
years of varsity competition. This ac- 
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tion is taken with due appreciation of 
the fact that the junior college prob- 
lem has not yet been solved, but with 
the idea that, in general, two years of 
participation in junior college would 
count as at least one year in senior 
college. 


THE EMBLEM 


The students of J. Sterling Mor- 
ton Junior College have inaugu- 
rated the publication of a literary 
magazine The Emblem, the first is- 
sue of which, published last spring, 
contains a variety of creditable con- 
tributions both in verse and prose. 
The editorial preface says: 


This is a beginning. It is the be- 
ginning of a magazine in which the 
primary purpose is to enable students 
to give expression to their literary tal- 
ents and at the same time to provide 
the readers of our college with liter- 
ary material worthy of their apprecia- 
tion. Of course, we do not contend 
that the literary efforts of which this 
magazine is to be composed are com- 
parable to the works of professional 
writers — though some may possess 
the sparks of literary genius which 
will make them the Rudyard Kiplings, 
the Willa Cathers, and the Hervey AIl- 
lens of tomorrow. We have tried, by 
the process of rigid editorship, to 
make this magazine conform with col- 
lege literary magazine standards ev- 
erywhere. The reader will find poetry 
and prose, humor and depth; but he 
will not find anything lacking in taste 
which would be unworthy of Morton 
Junior College. 


NEW PLANT FOR GLENDALE 


Last October the citizens of Glen- 
dale, California, by an overwhelm- 
ing vote, authorized bonds of $195,- 
000 for the purchase of a twenty- 
five acre site and the construction 
of four buildings for the Glendale 
Junior College. The district funds 
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were supplemented by $159,000 
from the WPA. Last spring $153,- 
060 additional was granted the dis- 
trict from the PWA for landscaping 
the campus, construction of two 
athletic fields, and installation of a 
sprinkling system, retaining walls, 
walks, and parking areas. 

The city of Glendale has started 
a PWA project involving $480,000 
across the street from the new jun- 
ior college. This will be a recrea- 
tion center for Glendale. It will con- 
sist of a large auditorium, a stand- 
ard swimming pool with dressing 
rooms, a battery of tennis courts, 
handball courts, and so forth. All 
of these will be available for the 
Glendale Junior College. 

The site is located in the Verdugo 
foothills facing the west. When 
completed it undoubtedly will pre- 
sent one of the most beautiful jun- 
ior college sites in the country. The 
buildings will be two-story rein- 
forced Spanish design. Ground- 
breaking exercises were held on 
March 3. It is expected that the new 
college plant will be complete for 
use the second semester of 1936-37. 
Glendale Junior College has had an 
enrollment in excess of one thou- 
sand students for the past several 
years. 


PRESIDENT RESIGNS 


A. M. Rehwinkel, president of St. 
John’s College, Winfield, Kansas, 
has resigned to accept a position as 
professor of systematic and prac- 
tical theology in Concordia Semi- 
nary, St. Louis. He had been presi- 
dent of St. John’s College for seven 
years, coming there from Edmon- 
ton, Canada, where he was pastor of 
a Lutheran church and also presi- 
dent of Concordia College. 
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LIBRARY ROUND TABLE 


The Junior College Round Table of 
the American Library Association met 
at the Jefferson Hotel in Richmond, 
Virginia, on Friday evening, May 15, 
with more than sixty in attendance. 
The entire program was devoted to a 
presentation and discussion of the 
work of the Carnegie Corporation Ad- 
visory Group on Junior College Libra- 
ries. Dr. W. W. Bishop, librarian of 
the University of Michigan and chair- 
man of the Advisory Group, spoke on 
“The Aims and the Activities of the 
Carnegie Corporation Advisory Group 
on Junior College Libraries.” Dr. 
Bishop stressed the fact that the chief 
purpose of the work of the Advisory 
Group is to stimulate interest in and 
the development of the libraries in jun- 
ior colleges. During the course of his 
presentation he described the methods 
used in preparing a book list for jun- 
ior college libraries. He indicated that 
one or more representatives of the Ad- 
visory Group will visit selected junior 
colleges for the purpose of studying 
their libraries. Information obtained 
from these visits will be used to sup- 
plement that obtained from the in- 
quiry forms which were sent out some 
months ago. Following its thorough 
survey of junior colleges the Advisory 
Group will recommend that grants be 
made to a selected group of libraries. 

Mr. Foster E. Mohrhardt, assistant to 
the Chairman, spoke on “The Status of 
Junior College Libraries.” In his pres- 
entation, which will be published in 
the near future, Mr. Mohrhardt sum- 
marized the data gathered from the in- 
quiry forms sent to junior college li- 
braries by the Advisory Group. 

The Junior College Round Table de- 
cided that it would like to be consid- 
ered in the plans for reorganization of 
the College and Reference Section of 


the American Library Association. 
The Round Table selected as its chair- 
man for next year Miss Mary Vick 
Burney, University of Tennessee Jun- 
ior College, Martin, Tennessee. 


B. LAMAR JOHNSON, Chairman 
STEPHENS COLLEGE 
CoLUMBIA, MISSOURI 


ENGINEERING EDUCATION 


As one phase of the summer confer- 
ence of the Society for the Promotion 
of Engineering Education, which was 
held at the University of Wisconsin 
in June, there were five sessions of a 
section on junior colleges, organized 
under the chairmanship of R. A. White 
of Grand Rapids Junior College. 

At the first session, Tuesday after- 
noon, Mr. White presented the topic, 
“The Niche for the Junior College in 
the Educational Organization,” fol- 
lowed by group discussion of the three 
questions: Should the junior college 
be attached to the senior high school? 
What public board should govern the 
junior college? What political terri- 
tory should one junior college serve? 

At the evening session the same day 
A. G. Gehrig, Pasadena Junior College, 
discussed ‘‘Co-ordination of the Junior 
College Engineering Work with the 
Senior College.” This was followed by 
a discussion of the trend of junior col- 
lege growth and its effect on engineer- 
ing education. 

The third session, Wednesday after- 
noon, was a joint conference with 
Committee No. 21 on the orientation 
of freshmen. In the evening the con- 
ference dinner was followed by an ad- 
dress by C. A. Anderson, of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, on “Vocational 
Guidance for Engineering Students in 
the Junior College,” and a round table 
discussion of policies and objectives 
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for the junior college group of the 
Society. 

The final session on Thursday morn- 
ing was devoted to addresses by R. H. 
Walters, Los Angeles Junior College, 
on ‘“‘Semiprofessional or Terminal En- 
gineering Curricula in Junior Col- 
leges,” and by A. C. Harper, Wyo- 
missing Polytechnic Institute, on 
“Terminal and Standard Engineering 
Courses in the Same Junior College.” 


PHI THETA KAPPA CONVENTION 


Twenty-seven official delegates from 
twelve different states answered roll 
call on Wednesday, March 25, at the 
opening of the 1936 Phi Theta Kappa 
National Convention held at Independ- 
ence Junior College, Independence, 
Kansas, on March 25, 26, and 27. Seven 
of these chapters answered roll call at 
their first Phi Theta Kappa convention. 
These chapters came from three dif- 
ferent states and were: Pi, Central 
College, Conway, Arkansas; Alpha 
Eta, Arkansas State, Jonesboro, Ar- 
kansas; Beta Rho, Blackstone Junior 
College, Blackstone, Virginia; Alpha 
Delta, Bethel Woman’s College, Hop- 
kinsville, Kentucky; Beta Chi, Ten- 
nessee Wesleyan, Athens, Tennessee; 
Gamma Eta, North Park College, Chi- 
cago, Illinois; Gamma Gamma, North- 
east Center, Monroe, Louisiana. 

Chapters from Mississippi, Kansas, 
Texas, Oklahoma, Illinois, and Califor- 
nia were also represented. We feel 
that we had a very successful meeting 
and regret that more of our chapters 
could not .attend. Our meeting next 
year will be with Alpha Alpha chap- 
ter, Little Rock Junior College, Ar- 
kansas. 

The following officers were elected 
for next year: president, Tom Yoe, In- 
dependence Junior College, Independ- 
ence, Kansas; vice-president, Miss Jean 
Kernodle, Stephens College, Columbia, 
Missouri; secretary, Mrs. Margaret 
Mosal, Canton, Mississippi; treasurer, 
Mr. Dawson Kennedy, Northeast Cen- 


ter, Louisiana State University, Mon- 
roe, Louisiana. 


MARGARET MOSUL, Secretary 


PHI RHO PI CONVENTION 


The eighth annual convention of Phi 
Rho Pi met with the Kansas Delta 
Chapter at Hutchinson, April 7-9, 1936. 
Approximately one hundred fifty rep- 
resentatives were in attendance. The 
following chapters from ten _ states 
were represented: Ft. Scott, Kansas; 
Moberly, Missouri; Elkader, Iowa; 
Hutchinson, Kansas; St. John’s, Kan- 
sas; Hibbing, Minnesota; Okmulgee, 
Oklahoma; Grand Rapids, Michigan; 
Wingate, North Carolina; Rio Grande, 
Ohio; Bakersfield, California; Eveleth, 
Minnesota; Ogden, Utah; Independ- 
ence, Kansas; Springfield, South Da- 
kota; Bristol, Virginia; Virginia, Min- 
nesota; Altus, Oklahoma; Eldorado, 
Kansas; Muskegon, Michigan; Parsons, 
Kansas; Muskogee, Oklahoma; _ Bur- 
lington, Iowa; Pasadena, California; 
Long Beach, California; and Dodge 
City, Kansas. 

Entries in the various contests in- 
cluded 25 men’s debate teams and 19 
women’s teams; 21 men orators and 9 
women orators; 21 men ex tempore 
speakers and 12 women ex tempore 
speakers. 

A report was given of the organiza- 
tion of new chapters during the year 
at Dodge City, Kansas; Visalia, Califor- 
nia; Muskogee, Oklahoma; Okmulgee, 
Oklahoma; Burlington, Iowa; Wayne 
University, Detroit; and Detroit School 
of Technology, Junior College Divi- 
sion. 

National officers were elected as fol- 
lows: president, Wiley K. Peterson of 
Bakersfield, California; first vice- 
president, Coy Muckle, Wingate, North 
Carolina; second vice-president, Mary 
Asseltyne, Virginia, Minnesota; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Sylvia D. Mariner, Brit- 
ton, Oklahoma; editor of the Per- 
suader, P. Merville Larson, Hutchin- 
son, Kansas. 

Invitations for the 1937 annual con- 
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vention were received from the junior 
colleges at Altus, Oklahoma; Ogden, 
Utah; and Long Beach, California; 
while Virginia, Minnesota, and North 
Carolina submitted invitations for the 
1938 session. 


NEW YORK EMERGENCY CENTERS 


In harmony with the plan adopted 
in 1933 whereby certain’ so-called 
emergency collegiate centers were or- 
ganized and maintained at certain 
strategic places throughout New York 
State, similar centers were organized 
and maintained during the academic 
year 1935-36. Lack of faculty and stu- 
dents, which seemed to indicate that 
the emergency for which the centers 
had been created had been met, caused 
the closing of some centers which had 
been in operation a year or more. On 
the other hand, a demand on the part 
of school and civic authorities for 
emergency collegiate center privileges 
for other students unable to go on to 
college brought about the establish- 
ment of some four other centers. There- 
fore, the number of centers last year 
differed but slightly from that of the 
previous year. 

There were 21 emergency collegiate 
centers operating in New York State 
last year, offering to some 3,218 high- 
school graduates opportunity for study 
beyond the secondary school level and 
employment to some 245 instructors. 
Five state or municipally supported 
institutions sponsored these centers as 
follows: New York State College of 
Ceramics at Alfred University spon- 
sored six centers located respectively 
at Bath, Cattaraugus, Dunkirk, James- 
town, Lockport, and Medina, thus car- 
ing for student needs in western New 
York, except for those students resid- 
ing in or near Buffalo. Buffalo students 
were cared for in a center located in 
that city and sponsored by State Teach- 
ers College of Buffalo. Nine centers 
were sponsored by New York State 
College of Forestry at Syracuse Uni- 
versity, thus meeting demands for ad- 
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ditional educational facilities for in- 
digent students of central New York. 
Eight of these centers were located 
respectively at Auburn, Cortland, Little 
Falls, Rochester, Rome, Syracuse, Utica, 
and Watertown. The ninth was located 
in the northeastern section of the state 
at Granville. Students in the capital 
district attended centers at Albany and 
Schenectady, respectively. These were 
sponsored by New York State College 
for Teachers. Wesichester County had 
two centers and Long Island one cen- 
ter, all three of which were under the 
general supervision of College of the 
City of New York. These centers were 
located respectively at White Plains, 
Yonkers, and Garden City. 

For the academic year 1936-37, it is 
contemplated that there will be but 
little change in the set-up. The possible 
merging of the centers at Lockport and 
Medina to form one strong center, the 
closing of the center at Cattaraugus 
where there are not enough students 
to warrant reopening the unit, the shift 
in sponsorship of the Buffalo center 
from State Teachers College to Alfred 
University are the only changes con- 
templated in western New York. The 
closing of the center at Cortland and 
the possible organization of a center 
at Binghamton are the only contem- 
plated alterations in the program of 
New York State College of Forestry. 
It is anticipated that the Schenectady, 
Albany, Garden City, White Plains, and 
Yonkers centers will carry on with 
only internal readjustments of faculty, 
and so forth. Of course, several of the 
centers throughout the state run the 
risk of being unable to reopen should 
adequate numbers of students and sat- 
isfactory housing plans fail to mate- 
rialize. 

Course offerings in the centers are 
limited to only those academic subjects 
taught in the first and second years’ 
programs of the sponsoring college. 
All but the centers which were organ- 
ized last year, namely, those at Cat- 
taraugus, Watertown, Utica, and Gran- 
ville, offered two-year programs. It is 
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expected that all but the contemplated 
center at Binghamton will offer two 
years of college work this next year. 
No attempt has been made to set up 
terminal programs in the centers. Be- 
cause of their nature, the close tie-in 
with the sponsoring colleges, the aim 
and purpose of the centers, it has not 
been deemed advisable to undertake 
other than the freshman and sopho- 
more programs of the standard liberal 
arts college. Not a great deal of sci- 
ence has been offered owing to lack of 
facilities. 

During the coming collegiate year 
the centers will be operated for the 
most part in separate buildings, being 
dependent upon none but their own 
schedule. Heretofore, many of the cen- 
ters have been forced to wait until the 
closing of regular classes in the build- 
ing they shared with some other school 
program. This new arrangement will 
create a more wholesome, normal situ- 
ation, allow for better organized extra- 
curricular activities, enable more satis- 
factory faculty-student contacts. 

IRWIN A. CONROE 
Associate in Higher Education 


MINNESOTA DEANS 


The Association of Deans of Minne- 
sota Junior Colleges held its regular 
spring meeting at the University of 
Minnesota with all the junior colleges 
of the state represented. The sessions 
began with a luncheon on Tuesday, 
April 7. The session that afternoon 
was devoted to consideration of the 
problem of counseling in the junior 
colleges. Dean J. B. Johnston, of the 
College of Science, Literature, and the 
Arts, and Professor Donald G. Pater- 
son, chairman of the group of counsel- 
ors in that college, led in the discus- 
sion. 

The session held the morning of 
April 8 was devoted largely to a discus- 
sion of the aims and purposes of the 
junior college. Mr. Flynn, of the State 
Department of Education, assisted in 
the discussion. At the business meet- 


ing which followed it was voted to in- 
struct the chairman to appoint a com- 
mittee to continue the ideas expressed 
in a statement concerning the purposes 
of the junior college and submit to the 
members of the Association for criti- 
cism. Appropriate resolutions on the 
death of Dean J. H. Santo, of Ely Jun- 
ior College, were adopted. 

Dean Goddard, of the Rochester 
Junior College, was re-elected presi- 
dent and Mr. Shumway, of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, elected secretary. It 
was voted to hold the next meeting of 
the group at the University at the 
time of the meeting of the Minnesota 
Educational Association in the fall. 


Roya. R. SHumway, Secretary 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


MISSOURI FORENSIC ASSOCIATION 


Five junior colleges were _ repre- 
sented in the debate tournament spon- 
sored by the Missouri Junior College 
Forensic Association which was held 
at Wentworth Military Academy, 
March 14, 1936. Each institution was 
represented by two teams. The com- 
peting colleges were Kemper Military 
School, Moberly Junior College, South- 
west Baptist Junior College, St. Paul’s 
College, and Wentworth Military Acad- 
emy. 

In pairing the teams for the debate 
an effort was made to make the event 
as much a round robin tournament as 
possible. Two rounds, of four debates 
each, were held in the morning and 
afternoon, respectively. 

Since the main purpose of the tour- 
nament was the effecting of a closer 
union of the forensic activities in the 
junior colleges, no official awards were 
made. All judges, however, agreed 
that the debaters quitted themselves 
admirably. The fine spirit of sports- 
manship and good-fellowship, mani- 
fested by contestants and coaches, 
augurs well for the newly organized as- 
sociation. 

During the meeting, plans were de- 
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veloped for the formal organization of 
the Missouri Junior College Forensic 
Association. The following officers 
were elected: president, L. E. Ather- 
ton, Wentworth; vice-president, R. P. 
Kroggel, Moberly; secretary-treasurer, 
W. R. Roehrs, St. Paul’s. 

The constitution provides for con- 
tests to be held under the following 
conditions: 


Nature.—The Association shall sponsor 
one oratorical and two debate tourna- 
ments annually. 

Time.—The time of these contests shall be 
fixed in a business meeting at the pre- 
ceding contest. 

Awards.—The Association as such shall 
not make any awards. However, if a 
school, acting as host for a contest, 
wishes to do so, this shall be permitted. 

Judges.—Each school shall present, at least 
four weeks before each contest, a list of 
judges from which the Executive Board 
shall select judges if the men on this 
list can be obtained. 

Fees.—An entrance fee of $3.00 shall be 
paid by each school entering contestants 
in an event. 


NORTH CAROLINA CONFERENCE 


At Charlotte, North Carolina, on 
April 4 was held an organization meet- 
ing of the North Carolina Junior Col- 
lege Conference. Several score of rep- 
resentatives of both junior and senior 
colleges of North and South Carolina 
were present. It was decided to form 
an organization which should work in 
close co-operation with the organiza- 
tion of senior colleges and universities 
of North Carolina. 

Addresses were given during the 
morning session by Dr. Walter C. 
Eells, editor of the Junior College Jour- 
nal, of Washington, D.C., on “Trends 
in Junior College Development”; by 
Dr. M. R. Trabue, of the University of 
North Carolina, on “The Guidance 
Function of the Junior College’; and 
by President Howard R. Omwake, of 
Catawba College and President of the 
North Carolina College Conference, on 
“Terminal Facilities in the Junior 
College.” 
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At the afternoon session an address 
was given on “Acceptable Standards 
in the Junior College,” by Dr. J. Henry 
Highsmith, of the State Department of 
Education, followed by an open fo- 
rum discussion led by Dr. Eells. This 
was followed by an address by Dr. 
A. W. Hobbs, dean of the College of 
Liberal Arts of the University of 
North Carolina, on “Qualifications of 
the Junior College Graduate for Suc- 
cessful Work in the Four-Year Col- 
lege.” 


OKLAHOMA MEETING 


A new plan of meeting was success- 
fully tried this year by the junior col- 
lege division of the Oklahoma Educa- 
tion Association during the annual 
convention, February 7-8. The confer- 
ence type of discussion was suggested 
by F. Lyman Tibbitts, president of the 
junior college organization. 

Five conferences, each devoted to a 
pertinent problem of junior colleges, 
were scheduled. The subjects were 
selected through a_ survey, listing 
twenty possible subjects, submitted to 
all junior colleges of the state. 

Principal speaker at the general ses- 
sion was Dr. W. W. Carpenter, pro- 
fessor of Education at the University 
of Missouri. He spoke on the junior 
college as an agency of democracy. 

The conference on financing and 
districting was led by Dr. Frank Bal- 
yeat, professor of school administra- 
tion at the University of Oklahoma. Dr. 
R. R. Robinson, president of the Uni- 
versity Preparatory School at Ton- 
kawa, headed the conference on junior 
college curriculum. Extracurricular 
activities and athletics were the sub- 
ject of the conference over which 
Lloyd E. Malm, president of Okmulgee 
Junior College, presided. Vocational 
education was discussed by the con- 
ference led by C. H. Groneman, Wood- 
ward Junior College. J. E. Holcomb, 
president of Northeastern Oklahoma 
College, Miami, led the conference de- 
voted to adult education. 
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Thirty-six junior colleges sent about 
one hundred representatives to the 
conference. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Delegates from sixteen junior col- 
leges attended the spring meeting of 
the Northern California Association of 
Junior Colleges, April 18, held at Sac- 
ramento. 

The program for the day included 
greetings from Sacramento’s superin- 
tendent, Charles C. Hughes; an address 
on “Junior College Legislation,” by C. 
S. Morris, of San Mateo Junior College; 
an address on “The Place of the Junior 
College in the System of Public Educa- 
tion,” by Aubrey A. Douglass, of the 
State Department of Education; and 
departmental discussions. 


CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 


The spring conference of the Central 
California Junior College Association 
was held at Visalia Junior College, 
March 28, 1936. The morning general 
program consisting of music and dra- 
matics was furnished by students of 
Porterville, Coalinga, Bakersfield, Taft, 
and Reedley junior colleges. This was 
followed by section meetings on ath- 
letics, addressed by Earl Wright, of 
Fresno State College, and on faculty, 
addressed by Dr. Malcolm S. MacLean, 
dean of the General College of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. After a luncheon 
at which music was furnished by the 
Visalia Junior College band, seven sec- 
tion meetings, a dance for students, 
and a tea for faculty women filled the 
afternoon program. 


STANFORD CONFERENCE 


The Stanford University Educa- 
tional Conference on Curriculum and 
Guidance which drew over eight hun- 
dred educators to the Stanford Uni- 
versity campus for a week in July in- 
cluded several well-attended sections 
on junior college problems. Following 


are the principal addresses given at 
these sessions, all of them being ac. 
companied by extensive discussion 
and questions: “Advances in Junior 
College Guidance,” by Margaret E, 
Bennett, Pasadena Junior College; “De- 
velopments in College and University 
Personnel Programs,” by C. Gilbert 
Wrenn, Stanford University; “Re. 
search in Junior College Curriculum 
Reconstruction,” by Henry T. Tyler, 
Sacramento Junior College; ‘“‘Commu- 
nity Aspects of a Junior College Cur. 
riculum,” by Paul Martin, Compton 
Junior College; and “Adjustment Prob- 
lems of Junior College Transfers,” 
Merton E. Hill, University of Califor- 
nia. 


CALIFORNIA CONFERENCE 


The fifth annual junior college con- 
ference sponsored by the University 
of California was held on the campus 
of the University of California at Los 
Angeles July 24 and 25, in association 
with the first summer conference of 
Western Personnel Service, the at- 
tendance at both conferences includ- 
ing approximately two hundred edu- 
cators. 

Four sessions of the junior college 
conference were held. At the first the 
principal paper was presented by Miss 
Grace V. Bird, Bakersfield Junior Col- 
lege, on “Guidance Problems of the 
Junior College.” This paper will ap- 
pear, somewhat condensed, in a sub- 
sequent issue of the Junior College 
Journal. Briefer addresses on the same 
topic were made by Dr. Gilbert Wrenn, 
of Stanford University; Hugh Bell, of 
Chico State College; and Dr. Edward 
Sanders, of the University of Red- 
lands. 

At the second session Dr. Nicholas 
Ricciardi, of San Bernardino Valley 
Junior College, and Dr. A. A. Douglass, 
of the State Department of Education, 
discussed “The Place of Completion 
Courses in the Junior College,” and H. 
W. Showman, registrar of the Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles, gave 
a report on the meeting of the Na- 
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tional Association of Collegiate Regis- 
trars. 

The third session was devoted to a 
discussion of “The Challenge of the 
Social Sciences—a Four-Year Pro- 
gram.” The principal presentation 
was made by W. W. Mather, of Chaf- 
fey Junior College, followed by briefer 
discussions by Dr. Robert Parker, of 
San Francisco Junior College; Harold 
Seal, of Long Beach Junior College; 
and Miss Cecilia Irvine, of University 
High School, Los Angeles. 

At the final banquet session ad- 
dresses were given by Kenneth Kerans, 
of Los Angeles Junior College, on “Re- 
cent Observations Regarding the Jun- 
ior College Movement,” and by Dr. 
Walter C. Eells, editor of the Junior 
College Journal, on “Implications of 
the Co-operative Study of Secondary 
School Standards for the Junior Col- 
lege Movement.” 


BUILDING PROGRAM AT PASADENA 


An inspection following the earth- 
quake legislation of 1933 showed that 
the three main buildings of Pasadena 
Junior College fell short of the new 
code requirements. They have since 
been completely razed and in their 
places are rising a new group of build- 
ings covering almost the exact sites of 
the old. The new buildings are the last 
word in school architecture and by 
the conclusion of the coming academic 
year we can say with typical southern 
California modesty that we have one of 
the best upper secondary school plants 
in America. The cost of the three new 
buildings will be something in excess 
of a million dollars. Two of the build- 
ings—the physical science or the old 
Agassiz and the biological science or 
old Jane Addams—are now ready for 
occupancy. The contract for the main 
building calls for its delivery by May 
1, 1937. 

In addition to replacements, the 
building program of the Pasadena 
Board of Education calls for an en- 
tirely new unit on the junior college 
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campus. This will be a student union 
which will house the cafeteria, the 
college store and fountain, the student 
body offices and separate lounges for 
men and women both for student body 
and faculty. A large dining-room with 
a seating capacity of approximately 
one thousand will be equipped with 
hardwood floors and serve for social 
functions including college proms. 
The portion of the campus immedi- 
ately surrounding the student union 
will be landscaped as a student park 
and serve as a social center. 

Among the significant features of the 
new building program may be men- 
tioned the following: - | 

1. The capacity of the college li- 
brary will be doubled. The stackroom 
will have a capacity of 40,000 books 
and the seating capacity of the new 
reading-room will be 255. 

2. A great increase is being pro- 
vided in the capacity of the class- 
rooms and laboratories. Many of the 
rooms in the old buildings were lim- 
ited to class sizes of 25 to 30 students 
and the laboratories to an enrollment 
of approximately 30. In the new 
plant the classroom capacities will be 
doubled and those of the laboratories 
virtually trebled. 

3. Every department will be equip- 
ped with one or more large rooms hav- 
ing a seating capacity of from 155 to 
200 equipped for lectures and visual 
education. 

4. A little theater will be con- 
structed with a seating capacity of ap- 
proximately 300. 

». The new buildings are of rein- 
forced concrete construction and 
earthquake resistant. 

The campus of the Pasadena Junior 
College covers an area of 40 acres. The 
new building program will provide 
capacity for an enroilment of between 
9,000 and 6,000. The present enroll- 
ment is somewhat in excess of 4,000 
in the upper and lower divisions of the 
four-year Junior College. 


J. W. HARBESON, Principal 
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TEACHERS COLLEGES 


V. E. Van Patter, of the State Teach- 
ers College at Superior, Wisconsin, 
is author of an interesting article in 
the January 1936 issue of Educational 
Administration and Supervision. In 
an effort to answer the question, ‘““What 
is to be the relation between the teach- 
ers college and the answer which the 
state is to make to the very evident 
demand for increased junior college 
opportunities?” he has made a care- 
ful analysis of the nature and offerings 
of 133 four-year teachers’ colleges in 
all parts of the country. His conclud- 
ing paragraph may well be quoted: 


Two fundamental questions are pre- 
sented by this survey of existing arrange- 
ments for and attitudes toward junior 
college work within the teachers colleges: 
First, is the best possible curricular plan 
of teacher education one which is based 
on two or more years of conventional 
liberal arts? Second, is the most practical 
plan for answering the demand for junior 
college work one which involves the use 
of existing teacher college facilities? The 
answer to the first question is chiefly in- 
volved in the whole problem raised by 
the concept of professionalized subject- 
matter. Do teachers need a type of educa- 
tion different in kind from the traditional 
liberal arts? Until that question is ac- 
ceptably answered the whole question of 
desirability of conventional junior col- 
lege work as basis for teacher education 
will remain unanswered. The answer to 
the second question cannot be acceptably 
given in general terms. Different condi- 
tions in different states make any affirma- 
tive answer untenable, and even within 
some states the answer should, presum- 
ably, be formed differently for at least 
some of the different teachers’ colleges. 
The question of feasibility of carrying on 
successful teacher education and success- 
ful junior college education on the same 
campus is a question only of capacity 
of physical plant and equipment, and, 
more important still, of the capacity, edu- 
cational philosophy, training, and breadth 
of professional attitude on the part of 
the administration of the college where 
such a combination arrangement is made. 
An indication of lack of such administra- 


tive capacity is shown in some of the cata- 
logues studied by the statement that to 
teacher education can be added junior 
college education without “additional cost 
to the state.’ Whether such statements 
reveal greater lack of vision of the func. 
tions, particularly the terminal ones, of a 
true junior college, or greater lack of vis- 
ion of a truly professional education for 
teachers is difficult to determine. Per- 
haps it reveals both, coupled with a 
purely local or personal desire to see qa 
growth in size of the college. 


APPRAISAL OF RESULTS 


In an article in the May issue of the 
California Journal of Secondary Edu- 
cation, “Advancements in Appraisal at 
the Junior College Level,” G. H. Mere- 
dith and M. E. Bennett suggest that re- 
search is needed with respect to the 
following ten problems: 


1. To what extent can college students 
learn effectively from demonstration and 
observation rather than from first-hand 
laboratory experiences? 

2. To what extent can students achieve 
understanding and appreciation of their 
social world and improve their techniques 
of social living through experiences in 
broad survey courses? 

3. What are the maximum and opti- 
mum sizes of classes for effective instruc- 
ition? 

4. How can we measure the growth of 
college students in ability to discriminate 
between major and minor concepts? 

5. How many college students reveal 
their growing ability to utilize problem- 
solving techniques? 

6. Can goals set by the instructor be- 
come desirably intrinsic for the learner? 

7. How can the teacher best shift from 
evident adequacy in so-called subject-mat- 
ter fields to adequacy and security with 
respect to understanding of learners and 
democratic co-operation in the learning 
process? 

8. What is being accomplished through 
guidance in assisting the learner to learn 
and grow? 

9. What objective evidence can research 
reveal as to what is required for social 
adequacy in our environment? 

10. How and to what extent can we 
measure student growth in character and 
personality? 
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Hottis L. CASWELL and Doak S. 
CAMPBELL, Curriculum Develop- 
ment. American Book Company, 
New York. 1935. 600 pages. 


This book treats the problems 
that are encountered in developing 
the curriculum. The _ treatment 
covers the entire period of general 
education, including the junior col- 
lege, and deals with both the theo- 
retical and the practical aspects of 
curriculum - making. It gives con- 
sideration to the social setting in 
which the curriculum is developed, 
the procedures that may be em- 
ployed, critical evaluations of vari- 
ous points of view and practices in 
curriculum - making, helpful illus- 
trative material, carefully selected 
reference materials, and a compre- 
hensive bibliography. 

Throughout the book, theoretical 
background is presented in combi- 
nation with practical procedures 
for developing the curriculum. This 
makes the book of value both to 
students interested primarily in 
theoretical aspects of curriculum- 
making and to committees actually 
engaged in curriculum work. 

Each chapter is concluded with 
a few carefully selected references. 
From these lists a minimum list of 
curriculum references may be com- 
piled. The book also includes a 
relatively comprehensive bibliogra- 
phy. This bibliography is organized 
for most effective use by curriculum 
committees. It represents an ade- 
quate library for use in curriculum 
courses and curriculum programs. 

Illustrative materials are _ pre- 
sented at those points in the discus- 


sion where such materials would be 
difficult or costly for students and 


committees to secure. This will re- 


duce to a considerable extent the 
minimum list of materials necessary 
for use with the book. 

The purpose of the book is to 
provide general orientation to the 
problems involved in developing the 
curriculum. It is suitable for the 
use of senior college and graduate 
classes dealing with general prob- 
lems of curriculum-making, as well 
as for curriculum committees work- 
ing in state, city, and institutional 
programs. 

It is the outgrowth of several 
years of practical curriculum work. 
The authors have had wide experi- 
ence in preparing state, city, and 
institutional programs. At the pres- 
ent time they are serving as general 
consultants for four state curricu- 
lum programs, a regional co-opera- 
tive curriculum development on the 
junior college level involving forty- 
two higher institutions, and the di- 
rection of a comprehensive two-year 
survey of teacher-training curricula 
in one hundred and fifty - eight 
higher institutions. 


WALTER GAILEY HOFFMAN (Pacific 
Relations), The Races and Na- 
tions of the Pacific Area and Their 
Problems. McGraw - Hill Book 
Company, New York. 1936. 539 
pages. 

This volume will be of particular 
interest to social science instructors 
in junior colleges, especially in the 
western part of the country, who 
wish a satisfactory recent textbook 
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covering the important field of race 
relations and economic and social 
forces among the group of nations 
bordering on the Pacific Ocean. The 
author accumulated much of the 
material and background for the 
book during many years of resi- 
dence and travel among the peoples 
of the Orient. The actual form and 
content are the result of several 
years of experience and experiment 
as a teacher in California in arrang- 
ing the material for classroom use. 
It represents also the reactions of a 
large number of teachers, profes- 
sors, and others familiar with the 
problems of the Pacific and inter- 
ested in the advancement of intelli- 
gent understanding of them. 

The volume is divided into eight 
units, each treating of a specific set 
of problems. The titles of these will 
suggest the scope: “Problems of 
Change in the Restless Pacific,” 
“How the Dutch Are Developing 
Their Large and Valuable East In- 
dian Empire,” “The British Empire 
in the Pacific,” ““The Union of So- 
cialist Soviet Republics,” “How the 
Aims and the Ancient Culture of 
the Chinese Are Changing as a Re- 
sult of Contacts with the West,” 
“The Dependencies of China,” ““How 
Japan Is Fitting Western Ideas and 
Western Methods into an Oriental 
Background,” and “America in the 
Development of the Pacific.” Nu- 
merous modern teaching aids are 
included with each unit, supple- 
mented by a general chronology, a 
glossary, and a bibliography. A 
group of significant documents are 
reproduced in the appendix. 


HERBERT GURNEE, Elements of Social 


Psychology. Farrar and Rinehart, 
Inc., New York. 1936. 467 pages. 


This volume of fourteen chapters 
is written by a professor at Western 


Reserve University. As a textbook 
it is designed primarily to present 
as clearly, systematically, and com. 
prehensively as possible the main 
body of important facts and princi- 
ples in this newer field of psychol- 
ogy. The sociological and anthropo- 
logical aspects of social psychology 


are touched only sparingly. Where | 
factual material has been extensive, | 


judicious choice has been made of 
a few crucial studies rather than 
the presentation of an array of 
abridged data from many studies, 
Questions, suggested projects, and 
additional references at the end of 
each chapter enhance its value as 
a text. 


WILLIAM E. HALL, Reporting News. 
D. C. Heath, Boston. 1936. 441 


pages. 
This text is based upon the au- 
thor’s experience of twenty years in 


practical newspaper work and his 
ten years’ work as a teacher of 


journalism. He is now on the edi- | 
torial staff of the Toledo Blade and | 
instructor in journalism in the Uni- 


versity of Toledo. 


Practicality is the keynote of the | 
book. The reporter’s job is twofold, | 
getting the news and then writing | 
it. Most textbooks overlook the for- | 
mer, but it is important that the | 
student learn how to do both. Re- | 


porting News gives the student all 


the pointers on gathering news that | 
an experienced newspaper man can | 
pass on toacub. It teaches him how | 
to ask questions and take notes. | 
Most important, it teaches him how | 
to recognize news—not by academic | 
definitions but by giving him an | 
insight into what interests human | 
The author’s experience | 
with journalism students has con- | 
vinced him that they do far too | 


beings. 
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little newspaper reading. In his text 
he constantly encourages the stu- 
dent to make the careful, systematic, 
analytical study of newspapers a 
habit. He stresses newspaper read- 
ing from two points of view, first as 
q continuing process of an individ- 
ual’s education and secondly as the 
reporter’s best textbook on the prin- 
ciples of news writing. 


CARTER V. Goop and GORDON HEN- 
DRICKSON (editors), Abstracts of 
Graduate Theses in Education, 
Teachers College, University of 
Cincinnati, 1951-1936. Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. May 1936. 249 pages. 


This volume gives rather exten- 
sive abstracts, varying from five to 
thirty-four pages in length, of thir- 
teen Doctoral dissertations written 
at Cincinnati in the period indicated 
by the title. Of special interest to 
junior college administrators is 
“The Academic Dean of the Liberal 
Arts College,” by Harry F. Tooth- 
man. It is based upon extended his- 
torical study of both primary and 
secondary sources, personal visits 
to ten Ohio colleges, and question- 
naire returns from 374 college deans 
in all of the 48 states. Junior col- 
lege deans will find many points 
upon which significant comparisons 
may be made with their own work. 

The volume also lists the authors 
and titles of 173 Masters’ theses in 
education written during the same 
five-year period. 


N. BrYLLION FaGin, America 
Through the Short Story. Little, 
Brown and Company, Boston. 
1936. 508 pages. 


This volume is a collection of 
twenty-eight short stories carefully 
selected to illustrate various sig- 
nificant phases of racial, social, and 
economic forces in American life. 
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These are arranged in eight groups 
as follows: The Indian, The Negro, 
Other Minority Peoples, Religion, 
War, Woman, Labor and Capital, 
and Social Classes—the Farmer, the 
Clerk, the Hobo, and the Artist. 
Each group is introduced by an 
appropriate interpretative essay. A 
series of brief biographical sketches 
and a “Postscript for Short-Story 
Writers” close tne volume. It should 
prove useful not only in junior col- 
lege English courses but as valuable 
supplementary reading in courses 
in the social sciences. 


RAY LYMAN WILBUR, Stanford Hort- 
zons. Stanford University Press, 
California. 1936. 165 pages. 


This is a collection of very stimu- 
lating addresses given by the Presi- 
dent of Stanford University during 
the twenty years of his presidency, 
beginning with his inaugural ad- 
dress in 1916, in which he defined 
a policy and ideal for the University 
which he has followed consistently 
for two decades. The group includes 
eighteen brief commencement ad- 
dresses or “addresses to the gradu- 
ating class” as well as commence- 
ment addresses at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and West- 
ern Reserve University, and a va- 
riety of other addresses, making 
thirty-one in all. The very titles of 
many of the addresses to students 
are suggestive of the vividly unique 
points of view which they present 
in simple but striking phrases. Such 
titles, for example, as “The Furrow 
Is Not Ended,” “Your Measure Is 
in the Minds of Your Neighbors,” 
**Self-Starters,” “Do Your Part and 
a Little Bit More,” “Keeping Tuned 
Up,” “Room on the Front Seat,” and 
‘Self - Navigation,” suggest some- 
thing quite different from the con- 
ventional commencement address. 
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InTRopUCcTOoRY Note.—This is a continuation of Bibliography on Junior Colleges, 
by Walter C. Eells (United States Office of Education Bulletin [1930], No. 2), which 
contained the first 1,600 titles of this numbered sequence. In Volume I of the Junior 
College Journal 284 additional titles were printed and annotated (Nos. 1601-1884), 
Similarly Volume II contained 299 titles (Nos. 1885-2183); Volume III contained 230 
titles (Nos. 2184-2413); Volume IV contained 233 titles (Nos. 2414-2646); Volume VY 
contained 216 titles (Nos. 2647—2852); and Volume VI contained 151 titles (Nos. 2853- 
3003). Both author and subject indices for each year’s entries may be found in the 
final issue of the Journal for the year. It is intended to make the Bibliography a com. 
plete reference list to all published material dealing with the junior college movement 
in any of its phases, except that published in the Journal itself. References to unpub- 
lished dissertations, also, are included as far as possible. Assistance of authors, espe- 
cially of publications not found in the common national educational journals, is asked 
in securing the desired completeness and accuracy. 


3004. WALKER, ANNIE Loutse, “A Survey of 3008. WiLLs, ELBERT VAUGHAN, The Growth 


the Teaching of Science in the Jun- of American Higher Education: Lib- 

ior Colleges of the United States,” eral, Professional, and Technical, 
Chicago, Illinois, 1933. Dorrance and Company, Philadel- 

Unpublished Master’s thesis at the phia, 1936, 225 pages. 

University of Chicago. **“A concise account of the development 

of American higher education from its 

3005. Wacker, Kirsy Pipkin, “The Student Colonial beginnng to the present day.” 
Personnel in the Public Junior Col- Concluding chapter of 12 pages is de- 
leges of Mississippi,” Chicago, Illi- voted to “The Junior College,’’ in three 

nois, 1934, 66 pages, 32 tables, 4 sections, antecedents and _ prototypes, 


er ' . growth of the junior college movement, 
figures, bibliography of 11 titles. trend of the junior college movement. 

Master’s thesis at the University of 3009 
Chicago. Summarized in article by the ' 


author in Junior College Journal (No- 


ANGELL, JAMES R., “Some Possible 
Consequences of Advancing Stand- 


vember 1935), VI, 57-62. ards in Schools and Colleges,” School 
and Society (April 11, 1936), XLII], 
3006. WaALLGREN, A. SAMUEL, “The Status 489-96. 
of Work of Registrars of Junior Col- Includes brief discussion of the sig- 
leges in the United States,” Bulletin nificance of the junior college move- 
of the American Association of Col- ment. 


legiate Registrars (January 1935), 3010. Biro, Grace V., “The New Junior 
X, 75-85, 9 tables. College,” Sierra Educational News 
Based upon returns from 208 junior (March 1936), XXXII, 15-16. 
colleges. Conclusions: *“*The junior col- 
lege, particularly the public junior col- 
lege, has not sufficiently recognized the 
importance of the work and office of 
the registrar. The professional training 3011. Birp, Grace V., “Foreign Language in 


A discussion of desirable progressive 
movements and methods in the junior 
college. 


and the position of the registrar han California Junior Colleges,” Cali- 
junior colleges needs strengthening. fornia Journal of Secondary Educa- 
3007. Watrer, Raymonp, “Statistics of tion (April 1936), XI, 247-49. 
Registration in American Univer- Based upon information received from 
sities and Colleges, 1935,” School 28 junior colleges in the state. Covers 


‘ enrollment, methodology, aims, prob- 
and Society (December 14, 1935), lems, and teacher recommendations. 


XLII, 801-19. Languages taught are Latin, French, 
Includes brief consideration of the German, Spanish, and Italian—French 
junior college enrollment. is most frequent, found in 27 colleges. 
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3012. 


3013. 


3014. 


3015. 


3016. 


Each year, for three years, 38 per cent 
of all students have been enrolled in 
foreign-language courses. 


BRACEWELL, Roy, “The Service of 
the Public Junior College in the 
Current Crisis,” School Review (Sep- 
tember 1935), XLIII, 514-22. 


“The junior college achieved its max- 
imum usefulness during the period of 
the depression. It was in a better posi- 
tion to fill the time of unemployed 
young people, to the benefit of them- 
selves and of the state, than was any 
other unit of society.”’ Can give better 
training at one-tenth the cost of the 
cCcC. Government aid should be ex- 
tended to junior colleges. Defense of 
services of the small “crossroad junior 
colleges” of Iowa. 


BuTLer, GEorGE P., and OrHErRs, Mod- 
ern College Readings, Prentice-Hall, 
New York (1936), 536 pages. 

Consists of a group of 17 short sto- 
ries, 14 essays, and various teaching 
aids, selected and edited by eight mem- 
bers of the staff of the English depart- 
ment of Los Angeles Junior College. 
Especially useful for junior college 
English courses. 


BuTLeR, HELEN, “Enjoyment for 
Readers vs. Enjoyment of Books,” 
Library Journal (September 1, 1935), 
LX, 653-57. 

Paper read before Junior College Li- 
brarians Round Table, of the American 
Library Association. ‘‘Most junior col- 
lege students are probably first- and 
second-level readers, only the excep- 
tional student will be in the third level, 
and some, at least, will not have 
reached the stage of conviction charac- 
teristic of the first level.” 


CALIFORNIA STATE DEPARTMENT OF 
EpucaTION, “Statistics of California 
Junior Colleges for the School Year 
Ending June 30, 1935,” Department 
of Education Bulletin, No. 4 (Feb- 
ruary 15, 1936), 40 pages. 

Includes detailed statistics concern- 
ing organization, staff, enrollment, fi- 
nances, etc., for the forty public junior 
colleges in the state for the year, and 
considerable historical data covering 
comparable figures for a series of years. 


Cuase, Harry W., “Problems in Con- 
nection with Junior Colleges,” in 
Proceedings of a Conference of Trus- 
tees of Colleges and Universities on 
the Responsibilities and Problems of 


3017. 


3018. 


3019. 


3020. 


3021. 


o3 


the Governing Boards of Educational 
Institutions, Lafayette College, Eas- 
ton, Pennsylvania (April 26, 1935), 
pp. 56-58. 


Outlines recent significant growth and 
discusses four problems. 


CoRNELISON, Epwarp D., “Trends in 
Junior College Occupational Com- 
pletion Courses,” California Journal 
of Secondary Education (February 
1936), XI, 87-89. 


Discusses six trends: (1) To prepare 
students for adaptability to changing 
conditions rather than for intensive 
specialization; (2) from group to indi- 
vidualized instruction; (3) great free- 
dom for student choice of subject mat- 
ter; (4) the maintenance of a closer con- 
tact between school and industry; (5) 
from a two-year to a three-year course; 
(6) teachers more adequately trained 
in the profession of teaching. 


Cow.Ley, W. H., “A Pioneering Col- 
lege Library,” Journal of Higher 
Education (February 1936), VII, 78— 
86. 


Description of the library work at 
Stephens College, Missouri. 


Davis, J. THomas, Annual Report of 
the John Tarleton Agricultural Col- 
lege for the Fiscal Year 1934-35, Ste- 
phenville, Texas (November 15, 
1935), 18 pages. 

A general report of progress during 
the year. 


Davis, J. THomas, “Adolescence and 
the Junior College,” Texas Outlook 
(March 1936), XX, 17-18. 


“The junior college possesses two 
very potent and distinct functions: first 
to provide special vocational and semi- 
technical training to the great body of 
young men and women who probably 
cannot and who will not attend school 
beyond this college period; and, second, 
to provide two years of the traditional 
and fundamental classical college cur- 
riculum required for advancement into 
the specialized fields of the senior col- 
lege and university.” 


EDUCATIONAL SurvEY COMMISSION, 
“Report of the Fact-Finding Com- 
mittee Appointed by the Educational 
Survey Commission to Make an Ex- 
amination of the Seventh-Day Ad- 
ventist Colleges in North America,” 
Louisville, Kentucky (1935), 51 
pages (mimeographed). 
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3022. 


3023. 


3024. 


3025. 


3026. 


3027. 


The Junior College Journal for October 1936 


Includes some discussion of junior 
colleges in connection with sections on 
ministerial training, curriculum, finance, 
enrollment, operating costs, etc.; also 
an appendix of 7 pages, ‘Material 
Gathered by Fact-Finding Committee in 
Regard to S.D.A. Junior Colleges,” giv- 
ing considerable statistical data regard- 
ing the six junior colleges of the denom- 
ination. 


EELLS, WALTER C., “Desirable Prepa- 
ration of Instructors for Junior Col- 
leges,” in Abstracts of Papers at the 
St. Louis Meeting (Yearbook No. 24 
of the National Society of College 
Teachers of Education), University 
of Chicago Press, 1936, pp. 22-24. 

A discussion of actual requirements 
for junior college instructors in eleven 
states and suggestions for desirable im- 
provements. 


EELLS, WALTER C., “Junior Colleges,” 
Journal of Higher Education (April 
1936), VII, 216. 

Condensation of article by the same 
author in School and Society, Febru- 
ary 1, 1936. See No. 2982. 


FicHTER, J. H., “Is Liberal Learning 
in Peril?” America (January 11, 
1936), LIV, 328-29. 

A critical consideration of the pos- 
sible effect of the junior college move- 
ment upon Catholic liberal education. 


Hitt, Merton E., “The Rise of the 
Junior College in California,” Cali- 
fornia Journal of Secondary Educa- 
tion (February 1936), p. 117. 

An address before the Northern Cali- 
fornia Junior College Association, Ber- 
keley, California, October 26, 1935. 


Hitt, Merton E., “The Junior Col- 
lege in California,” California 
Monthly (February 1936), p. 11. 


HiLt, MERTON E., Counseling Junior 
College Students for Transfer to the 
University, University of California, 
Berkeley, California (June 1, 1936), 
24 pages. 

A monograph designed to meet spe- 
cific needs of students, their parents, 
and their counselors—particularly those 
planning on transferring at the conclu- 
sion of their junior college courses to 
the University of California. Contains 
general advice and specific information 
on costs, adjustment problems, and sub- 
ject-matter preparation. 


3028. JoHNson, B. Lamar, “Vitalizing the 


3029. 


3030. 


3031. 


3032. 


3033. 


College Library,” Journal of the Na. 
tional Education Association (Feb- 
ruary 1936), XXV, 39-41. 


A description of the methods and re. 
sults at Stephens College, Missouri. 


JONES, L. L., “Junior College—Cur- 
riculum Content,” National Educa- 
tion Association, Proceedings (1935), 
p. 282. 


Suggests four factors to be considered 
in the adjustment of the junior college 
curriculum to business education. 


KELLY, RosBertT L., and RuTuH E. An. 
DERSON, “Handbook for 1934,” Chris- 
tian Education (April—June, 1934), 
XVII, 207-558. 


Contains much information concern- 
ing privately controlled junior colleges 
under denominational auspices, includ- 
ing lists of such institutions by denomi- 
nations (225-76); teachers of Bible and 
religion (358-64); standards for junior 
colleges (382-400); and statistics of 92 
junior colleges with such information 
as type, accreditation, enrollment, fac- 
ulty, tuition costs, endowment, indebt- 
edness, and current receipts and expen- 
ditures (410-14, 456-69). 


Koos, LEoNnArRD V., “Desirable Types 
of Junior College Organization,” 
School Review (May 1936), XLIV, 
372-82. 


Considers “‘vertical relationships only, 
that is, the organizational relations of 
what are now generally known as ‘jun- 
ior college’ years to the senior college or 
university years above, and to the high 
school years below.’? Topics covered: 
fundamental considerations, lower di- 
visions of universities and _ colleges, 
branches and state junior colleges, and 
four-year integrations. 


MANNING, FLORENCE M., “Honorary 
Secretarial Society Alpha Pi Epsi- 
lon,” School and Society (May 9, 
1936), XLIII, 641—42. 

History and objectives of the society, 
organized at Los Angeles Junior College. 


Marks, Margorig, “County Seeks Col- 
lege,” New York Times (Education 
Section), June 14, 1936. 

Report of effort of citizens of Nassau 
County, New York, to transform the 
WPA Collegiate Center into a publicly 
supported county junior college. 
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